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OBSERVATIONS 


"I extend a warm welcome to the Dialogue Section 
of the World Council of Churches on the occasion 
of your meeting here in Rome with the Secretariat 
for Non-Christians." These are the words with 
which His Holiness Pope John Paul II greeted and 
welcomed the staff of the sub-unit on Dialogue 
and the Moderator of its Working Group on 

11 April 1986* The Papal audience marked the 
close of the annual joint staff meeting between 
the staff and officers of the Dialogue sub-unit 
and the Vatican Secretariat for Non-Christians, 
held alternatively between Geneva and Rome. 


The Roman Catholic Church is not a member of the 
World Council of Churches. From the inception 
of the Council, however, close links have been 
fostered between the Council and the Roman 
Catholic Church. Representatives appointed 
officially by the Vatican serve as full members 
of the Commission on Faith and Order. The Roman 
Catholic Church participates substantially in 
the work of the Commission on World Mission and 
Evangelism; there is close collaboration and 
consultation in many other programmes. 


Over the years, the relationship between the 
Secretariat and the sub-unit has become a close 
one indeed, and the annual meetings have become 
very useful times for exchange of information, 
for consulting on difficult issues faced in the 
field of dialogue, and for study of some of the 
important issues that all of us face as we seek 
to further the dialogue concern. The attendance 
of the representative of the Secretariat at the 
Dialogue Working Group, to report on its work, 
and of the director of the sub-unit at the 
Plenary Commission meetings of the Secretariat 
has meant a fair and full knowledge of each 
other's programmes and emphases at any given 
period. 


Since the Second Vatican Council the Roman 
Catholic Church has made many strides in its 
work on relationship with people of other faiths. 
In addition to the Secretariat, interfaith work 
has become an important agenda in the National 
Bishops' Conferences of many countries. Numbers 
of these Conferences have appointed full-time 
persons to function as interfaith work officers. 
Further, many dialogue centres and centres of 
inculturation have enabled new relationships with 
peoples of other faiths. The Vatican Secretariat 
has maintained contacts with the other world 
religious bodies and national and international 
interfaith organizations. There is an active 
theological debate within the Roman Catholic 
Church on the relationship between Christians 
and those of other faiths. Some of the leading 
theologians of religions today are in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Pope himself has done much 
to further this relationship. During his visits 
to other countries he has made a specific effort 
to meet with representatives of other faiths and 
to support every effort of religious communities 
to work together for the common good of human- 
kind. 


On the 25th January this year the Pope called on 
the other religious communities to join Christians 
in prayers for peace at Assisi. The date is 

of significance, for it was on the 25th January 
that Pope John XXIII announced the call to the 


Second Vatican Council,which opened the doors of 
ecumenism. Is there, in the call to prayer, an 
intention to point to a "wider" ecumenism or 
"new" ecumenism that has become a necessity for 
the world? 


On the side of the sub-unit on Dialogue, there is 
a considerable amount of experience in actual 
dialogue with people of other faiths, and theo- 
logical reflection in the churches on the issues 
raised by dialogue. 


The meetings between the two have, therefore, 

been an enriching experience. Last year, at their 
meeting in Bossey, the joint staffs considered 

the Vatican document on Dialogue and Mission. 

This year they concentrated on the churches 
response to New Religious Movements and on dialogue 
at local levels. How can dialogue become a reality 
in the life of the congregations? What needs to 
be done in the fields of catechism, of theological 
education, ministerial formation, etc. to bring 
about commitment and openness? Many fruitful 
thoughts were shared. There was exploration into 
the possibility of jointly studying the implica- 
tions of using spiritual practices that are part 
of another religious tradition in one's own 
spiritual development. 


The very act of dialogue, of meeting a person of 
another faith tradition with a willingness to 
share and to learn, has an effect - it breaks 
down barriers that are otherwise difficult to 
cross. The search for wider community with our 
neighbours can now result in drawing Christians 
of different traditions together, for it is 
difficult to be a person committed to dialogue 
only in one field or only for some specific time. 
It does not, of course, mean that we bury the 
differences or stop challenging each other. 

But a community of trust is perhaps one of the 
most important prerequisites for a community in 
peace. The close relationship between the 
Secretariat and the sub-unit may have some 
lessons to teach us on ecumenical relationships, 
for this relationship was not made; it was 
realized. At the heart of this realization was 
the openness of each of them to those who live 
by other faiths. 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


*(see page 3) 


POPE JOHN PAUL II ON 


Dear Friends in our Lord Jesus Christ, 


I extend a warm welcome to the Dialogue Section 
of the World Council of Churches on the occasion 
of your meeting here in Rome with the Secretariat 
for Non-Christians. I am grateful for this 
opportunity to meet with all of you during your 
joint annual session on interreligious dialogue. 
I know that for some time you have been gather- 
ing each year, alternating between Geneva and 
Rome, in order to study and discuss questions of 
dialogue with people of other faiths, as well as 
to share experiences and coordinate future 
activities. Certainly, your commitment is not 
limited solely to what you can accomplish on 
your own, You are also concerned about what is 
being done in this field by all Christian groups. 


1. I was happy to learn that the subject for 
study this year is "the dialogue of life" - 
dialogue between ordinary believers, a harmonious 
and constructive sharing in the situations of 
daily contacts. This is truly a basic form of 
dialogue and one which lays the foundation for 
other more specialized encounters. 


The efforts to build respect, understanding and 
trust at the popular level is a condition for 
friendly relations among the followers of the 
great religions. The vision and the good will 

of individuals alone is not sufficient to affect 
deeply the relations between communities of 
believers. The vast numbers of ordinary believers 
must also come to understand and accept people 

of other faiths as brothers and sisters with 

whom they can peacefully share their lives. 


For this reason, in addressing gatherings of 
Christians, as well as people of other religions, 
I often speak of the need to promote mutual 
respect, esteem and cooperation within society 
itself. This was a prominent theme during my 
recent visit to India. For this reason too, I 
was happy to accept the invitation to visit 
Morocco and speak to the Muslim youth of that 
country. Since you are both concerned with 
addressing the same need, I encourage you in 
your role of animation. 


2. I would like to take the opportunity offered 
by this meeting to recall another aspect of 

your collaboration. We must never forget that 
working together to promote interreligious 
dialogue is actually one of the paths which can 
help Christians move towards the unity desired 
by Christ. Through their dialogue with believers 
of other faiths, Christians of various churches 
and communions come to recognize how much they 
have in common precisely as believers in Christ. 
They also come to sense more keenly the painful 
scandal of division among Christians and how 

it diminishes our witness to "one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us 
all" (Eph. 4:5-6). 


There is also a wider sense in which a common 
approach to interreligious dialogue can favour 
Christian unity. If believers in Christ can 
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respond together at the level of faith to the 
challenges of humanity, if they can build respect 
for the many and diverse gifts which God has 
showered upon all peoples, if they can express 
love and care for all persons just as the Lord 
loves them, this common witness to Christ will 
become more evident as a lived reality. 


3. In the final analysis, prayer is the best 
means by which all humanity can be united. It 
disposes people to accept God's will for them. 

It also affects the relationship of those who 
pray together, for by coming together before God 
in prayer people can no longer ignore or hate 
others. Those who pray together discover that 
they are pilgrims and seekers of the same goal, 
brothers and sisters who share responsibility for 
the same human family, children of the same God 
and Father. It is my ardent hope that the Day 

of Prayer for Peace to be held in Assisi, at 
which Christians of all communions and believers 
from all the great religions have been invited to 
participate, will be a beginning and an incentive 
for all believers in God to come often before 

him united in prayer. 


In this same spirit, I would invite you now to 
join with me in praying to our heavenly Father, 
as our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ has taught 
us: 


Our Father who are in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name. 

Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done on earth, 

as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass 
against us, 

and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. 

Amen. 


INTERRELTGIOUS ENCOUNTER IN POLAND 


A series of interreligious seminars, held at the Divine Word Seminary (SVD) in Pieniezno, Poland, was 
begun with the meetings with Muslims and Jews that are the subject of the following reports by Zbigniew 


Wesolowski of the Seminary. 


MUSLIM DAY: 28 SEPTEMBER 1985 


On 28 September 1985, exactly a month before the 
20th Anniversary of the Vatican II Promulgation 
of the Declaration on the Attitude of the Church 
Towards Non-Christian Religions, an historic 
interreligious meeting held by our Muslim breth- 
ren and sisters at the SVD Seminary took place. 
This one-day symposium closed the exhibition 
under the title: "Koran in the Collections of 
the Polish Muslims" opened by the SVD Mission's 
Secretary Rev. Fr. Pappe on 16 June 1985 and 
seen by more than 20,000 visitors from all over 
Poland and elsewhere. 


The Muslim part was represented by two groups: 
one was the Sunni branch and the other the 
Ahmada-group, which originated in India in the 
19th century. The meeting was the first of a 
series of encounters with the adherents of other 
faiths. 


Since Vatican Council II there have been many 
ecumenical meetings held with other Christian 
groups at the SVD Seminary. There had been, 
however, no interreligious encounter. Such a 
meeting was possible thanks to Fr. Marek Kalinow- 
ski, who on account of his seminar thesis had 
been in touch with some Polish Muslims and the 
manager of the Pieniezno Missio-Ethnographic 
’ Museum, Fr. Eugeniusz Sliwka. 


The organizers of Muslim Day set at least a 
fourfold goal: 


1. Fulfilling of the postulate of the above- 
mentioned Declaration (at universal-Church 
level); 


2. Bridging a gap between different religious 
denominations in predominately Catholic Poland 
(at national level); 


3. Am occasion to bring together the believers 
of the only God in order to bear witness to 
faith in front of atheism and secularization 
(an actual problem); 


4, Education for the attitude of dialogue 
(ecumenism) for future missionaries (at local, 
seminary level). 


During the one-day Muslim Symposium six papers 
were presented in the following order: 
1. Imam Taha Zuk - "Introduction to Islam"; 


2. Ali Miskiewicz - "The Inter-war Period of 
the Polish Tartars"; 


3. Dzennet Dzabagi Skibniewska - "Warsaw Muslims 
of the 20-Year Inter-war Period"; 


4. Maciek Konopacki - "The Human Values of the 
Polish Orient"; 


5. Ahmad Misbah - "The Spirituality of the 
Polish Muslims"; 


6. Selim Chazbijewicz - "The Messianic Thought 
of the Polish Muslims". 


The titles of the papers themselves bring to focus 
the problematic of the Symposium, namely, the fate 
of Polish Muslims who are mostly the posterity of 
Muslim Tartars who tried to invade Poland in the 
13th century and ever since took part in the 
multinational Polish state until World War II. 

In this context it can be said that coming to 

know the Muslims who took part in the meeting 

we - the Seminary participants - have come to 

know much better the Poland where religious 
tolerance was widely appreciated long ago. 


Apart from the national overtones of this inter- 
religious encounter, there was a reality behind 
the word "dialogue" that has been deeply experi- 
enced at the Pieniezno SVD Seminary. This 
dialogic experience had three dimensions: 


1. Dialogue was experienced as a mutual search 
for truth but not conceived as veritas ut ada- 
equatio or ut coherentia; we were concerned with 
veritas ut manifestatio - that is God himself. 


2. It was also a search for common tasks or 
rather the realization of such a possibility. 
The present socio-religious situation makes 
counteracting a new wave of secularization and 
atheism a priority; 


3. Dialogue touched upon some basic structures 

of a person. It helped to dissipate some pre- 
judices. There was a time for presenting papers 
and a time for discussion, but there were also 
periods of prayer in which both sides participated. 
It was an experience of the things that hold us 
together and not of those separating one from 
another. Actually, the interreligious encounter 
was accompanied by a rise on the ladder of possible 
attitudes towards adherents of other religions. 

It was a rise from the level of cautious and 
respectful tolerance to that of dialogue and 

mutual concern for the welfare of mankind. 


So a spirit of dialogue so much needed in today's 
world has poured out and the possibilities for 
cooperation within common fields have been found. 
Hopefully, in the near future yet another dimen- 
sion of dialogue can be added, namely, that of 
mutual evaluation in order to fulfil God's will 
even better. 


x * * 


(continued on next page) 


JUDAISM DAYS: 16-17 APRIL 1986 


Gradually the Pieniezno SVD Seminary is becoming 
a traditional scene of interreligious encounters 
in Poland. The first meeting, between Christians 
(Catholics) and Muslims, was followed by the 
second in a series of Pieniezno Encounters with 
Religions: a two-day Jewish-Christian Dialogue. 
Like the first encounter, the second one with 
Jews played - without undue exaggeration - an 
historic role. Apart from SVD participants there 
were over 100 guests. 


The encounter admirably fulfilled its manifold 
task of narrowing the gap caused by different 
historical, social, economic, and racial factors 
that structure the this-worldly face of religion. 
The Pieniezno Judaism Days were designed to set 
all activities within a framework of mutual 
prayer to the one and the same God of Jews and 
Christians. The sessions were accompanied by 
films depicting the fate of Jews in Poland and 
during World War II. 


The first day of the Jewish-Christian session 
started with the celebration of the eucharist, 
officiated by Bishop E. Piszcz, the Apostolic 
Administrator of Warmia Diocese. This was 
followed by the opening of the Judaism Exhibition 
in the Pieniezno Missio-Ethnographic Museum. 
Afterwards the papers of the session were pre- 
sented in the following order: 


1. “Towards Jewish-Christian Dialogue" by 
Fr. M. Magda; 
2. "Religious Views of Judaism” by Fr. B. Wodecki; 
3. "Three Pillars of Judaism" by S. Krajewski; 
4. "Jewish Morning Prayer" by Z. Targielski; 
5. "House Liturgy of Mosaism" by K. Gebert; 
6. "The Main Ideas of Chassidism of Polish 
Jewry" by A. Zuk. 


During the second day (17 April) the following 
papers were contributed: 


7. “Legal Position of the Jewry in the Polish 
Republic from the Turn of the 15th Century 
up to the 18th Century" by A. Leszczynski; 

8. "Intellectual Heritage of the Jews in 
Former Poland from the 14th Century up to 
the 18th Century" by M. Horn; 

9. "Symbolism of Jewish Cemeteries" by M. 
Krajewska; 

10. "Jewish Messianism in Poland" by A. Zuk; 

11. "Cabbala - Mysterious Learning and Jewish 
Mysticism". 


This list of topics demonstrates that the spect- 
rum of the problems touched upon during this two- 
day session was both wide and diverse, covering 
the field of history, some aspects of Christian 
theology of Judaism and different forms of Jewish 
religiosity. At the end of each day's session 
there was a time for a discussion on the problems 
raised by the presented papers. 


The course of the first discussion can be 
likened to a barrel with many holes in it. The 
barrel is the present situation of the Jews seen 
against their 2000-year history next to Christi- 
anity. Although the barrel has a tap (that is 
the themes of papers), when filled with water 

it starts leaking - that is, to bring to the 
fore past misunderstanding, hostile attitudes, 
prejudices, and incriminations. Does "dialogue" 
not at times create unexpected friction? 


However, the participants on both sides showed 
themselves mature enough to discuss topics of 

such a thorny and tender nature sincerely, humbly, 
courageously, and matter-of-factly. -As to the 
second discussion, it was almost entirely con- 
cerned with the problems covered by the papers. 


This Judaism session turned out to be a very 
valuable source of information for both Jews and 
Christians. In order to discuss Judaism and the 
Jews competently it is necessary to combine 
theological evaluation with historical under- 
standing. This "informational" level of Jewish- 
Christian dialogue is indispensible. To learn 
something more about cultural and folklore 
elements of Judaism since the division between 
Jews and Christians, and to glance at the vicissi- 
tudes of Jewry against the background of Polish 
history provides a matrix for a broader, marked- 
by-tolerance understanding of the whole matter 
called Jewish-Christian dialogue within the 
Polish religious context. Upon this first let- 
us-come-to-know-each-other-better level another 
can be built, one of cathartic experience. 

And this is exactly what was achieved during the 
two-day encounter with the representatives of 
the Jewish tradition. 


These two levels, however, are merely prerequisite 
to a more serious plane of dialogue, conceived 

as a mutual search for the truth through common 
discussion of doctrinal topics or themes. In 
order to realize these dimensions of interreligious 
dialogue, one needs to be aware of the limitation 
that results from the psychological aspect of 
religious truth or, more broadly, of the truth- 
fulness of one's own religious tradition. 
Psychologically, human beings badly need security 
and religion (in its doctrinal dimensions as a 
coherent system of ideas forming a worldview) 
provides a very good tool for it. To call reli- 
gion into doubt, to relativize it, is dangerous. 


Did the session of Judaism Days fulfill our 
expectations? In a nutshell, most positively so. 


1. It first uncovered and then diminished a 
sense of fearful and prejudiced attitudes towards 
each other (the psychological aspect which is 

the most difficult one); 


2. it built a storehouse of information that 
helps to dispel prejudices, biased opinions, and 
erroneous views (a cognizant aspect - the best 
tool for removing ideology from religion); 


3. it was also a mutual experience of faith; 
such an encounter with concrete persons is some- 
thing more than mere articles and books on the 
subject; 


4. as usual, it was an exchange of positive 
values shared by both partners in dialogue. 


At the same time we could spot a tendency to 
search for neutral ground, which is on the whole 
symptomatic of previous endeavours at Jewish- 
Christian dialogue. Jews concentrate on history, 
whereas Christians tend to focus their attention 
on theological problems. Here we come to realize 
how great is the theological significance of 

this dialogue for Christians. It is, however, 
beyond any doubt that this neutral plane is to 

be sought and realized within the framework of 
human praxis - that is, morality, in the work 

for a better world - the kingdom of God as the 
highest ideal in both religious traditions. 


There were two main practical requirements voiced 
by some participants pertaining to: 


1. underscoring the role of Christian clergy in 
forming attitudes towards Jews free of any hint 
at antisemitism; and 

2. when we speak about Jews we should try to 
avoid using the past tense, 


Fortunately enough, the first demand was realized 
by the exhibition under the title: "Religious 
Life of the Believers of Mosaism" organized in 
the Pieniezno Missio-Ethnographic Museum by the 
Jewish Historical Institute and the Tykocin 
Synagogue Museum on the occasion of the Judaism 
Days. Although it does not present the whole 
range of religious life of the adherents of 
Mosaism - which is due to the fact that during 
World War II Hitler and his Nazi followers 
inflicted a terrible and murderous blow upon the 
Spiritual and material aspect of the Jewish 
culture - it still reminds us vividly of the 
former cultural world of the Polish Jews. 


The exhibition attempted, with the help of museum 
objects and notes of explanation, to show as 
competently as possible the course of the reli- 
gious life of believers of Mosaism which was 
centred around three main themes: (1) feasts 

and celebrations, (2) house and temple cultic 
objects, and (3) ritual garments and textiles. 
This whole exhibition should leave everybody 

with reflections such as these: 


1. There is an intimate relationship between 
the religion and history of the Jewish people. 


2. The Old Testament for the Jews is not only 
a sacred book but also a source book of their 
history; thus,preserving faith implies at the 
same time preserving in their social conscience 
the knowledge of their history and tradition. 


3. As a consequence of 1. and 2. above, the 
Jews in dispersion could preserve their national 
identity. 


4. The fulfilment of ritual precepts (e.g. 
hanging decorative tapestries and tablets on the 
temple and house walls and the burial of the 

dead) symbolizes a perennial longing for Jerusalem 
and the Promised Land. 


5. The above-mentioned faith and hope gave Jews 
the strength to persevere and infused new life 
into them. 


The exhibition will remain open until 30 September 
1986 for all who want to learn something more 
about the Jews and themselves. 


Special thanks should be extended to Fr. Eugene 
Sliwka, the Manager of the Missio-Ethnographic 
Museum, who not only launched the idea of the 
Pieniezno Days of Encounters with Religions but 
arduously "materializes" this idea of dialogue 
among different religious traditions. He has 
also promised to publish all the papers in book- 
let form as he has already done with the material 
concerned with the previous Muslim Day. 


At the third meeting in this series the Karaite 
sect will be featured. This sect which originated 
in the 8th century B.C., rejected the Talmud, 
favoured strict adherence to and a literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible, and attempted to deduce 

a code of life from it. It is also hoped that 
after the first series of encounters with other 
religions, the second one will follow at a 

higher plane of mutual discussion of some of the 
specific themes pertaining to human existence 

and transcendence, for example, God, death, life, 
happiness, sin, etc. 


WORLD ENVIRONMENT DAY 


On 5 June 1986, the United Nations Environmental Programme celebrated World Environment Day at the 
Ecumenical Centre in Geneva. The statements offered by representatives of international Christian, 
Jewish, and Muslim organizations follow. Emilio Castro is General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, Gerhart Riegner is Co-chairman of the World Jewish Congress, and Abdul Tabibi represents the 


World Muslim Congress in Geneva. 


Dear Sisters and Brothers, 


It is a pleasure and honour to welcome you to 
this house. We all know and admire the efforts 
made by the United Nations Environmental Pro- 
gramme (UNEP) to raise awareness of governments 
and encourage them to arrive at meaningful 
national and international policies on environ- 
mental questions. This interfaith celebration 
of the World Environment Day 1986, is a happy 
occasion to affirm and endorse together this 
eminently worthwhile effort. 


The theme of the World Environment Day, 1986 is 
Environment and Peace. It is a theme that as 
you realise from this meeting - if not before - 


is dear to most of the religious traditions of 
the world. Each religion has its specific 
teachings that seek to further the human search 
for peace with God, with oneself, one's neighbour, 
peace among nations and a responsible steward- 
ship by human beings of creation, and peace 
between all creatures and the human race. 
Christians share with Jews and Muslims the common 
biblical tradition which covers all these con- 
cepts by the word shalom. God's shalom cannot 
manifest itself to those who do not obey his 
command of justice. This theme is strongly 
reflected in the gospels, and flowered again in 
the 13th century,most significantly with St. 
Francis of Assisi. All Christian traditions 

have preserved its memory. 


We affirm science and technology as gifts from 

God that need to be used with humility and dis- 
cipline for the service of people and for the 
preservation and restoration of healthy self- 
sustaining ecologies. Peace and the integrity 

of creation are more than ever threatened by the 
irresponsible use of technology by individuals 

and communities. A transformation of technology 
will be necessary, but not a sufficient step 
towards peace and the restoration of the integrity 
of creation. That will call for a much greater 
seriousness of purpose on the part of nations, 
communities and individuals, a commitment to 
pursue justice between people and between nations. 
It asks that we dedicate human technology and 

all human endeavours to the common good rather 
than to the exclusive benefit of some. 


Recent industrial accidents have demonstrated on 
a large scale what happens when short-term 
benefits are allowed to endanger the environment 
and the very survival of whole communities of 
people. Bhopal and Chernobyl should remain as 
stern reminders that raise our awareness to our 
responsibilities. But we should similarly 
remember that massive deforestation, for military 
purposes as in Vietnam or commercial interests 
as in Brazil, has led to ecological crises that 
threaten the future of a great many species - 
and of human generations. We could multiply 
examples of how industry and war, or even the 
preparations for defense, are destroying the 
natural environment, be it ocean, atmosphere, 
river, land or outer space. Such despoilation 
is taking place in developed and developing 
countries, hurting most where the people are 
already poor and marginalized. 


We should also remember the desertification and 
erosion brought on by poor farmers on already 
marginal land using outdated but cheap technology. 
These same populations have no access to most of 
the world's energy sources, so they cut down 

trees as most-needed fuel. When the people flee 
the rural poverty they often join the third world 
megapolises, which pollute the air and the water 
that should sustain their lives. These situations 
need committed action. First and foremost action 
by the communities that are now producing and 
undergoing such deterioration of the quality of 
life, but also by the whole human family. 


Let us also remember that consumption and popu- 
lation outstripping local resources, particularly 
non-renewable mineral resources, land and water 
have historically led to wars of conquest and 
colonisation. It is clear that even as we do 
condemn both the means and the ends of these wars, 
we also have to combat their root-causes. 


So commitment to peace demands more than treaties 
and disarmament, it demands a meticulous review 

of the life-styles of families and nations alike 
and a willingness to serve justice and the 
integrity of creation rather than the accumulation 
of wealth at the expense of present and future 
generations. Are we ready for such action? Do 

we realize that being called by God means to be 
called to be his co-workers for peace, justice 

and preservation of nature. We are called to be 
the salt of the earth, bringing our specific 
flavour of understanding and hope to this gigantic 
and complex task. Our work for peace, justice 

and the integrity of creation is an expression 

of our love of God, of our stewardship of his 
creation and our solidarity with the whole human 
family. It will have to be sustained by hope as 
the road is long and the obstacles are many. 


On this World Environment Day let us therefore 
call on the whole human family to strive for the 
preservation and restoration of the natural 
environment, recognizing that this can only be 
done by awakening communities and nations to 
seek justice and peace for all and to adopt 
policies and life-styles which are responsible 
toward neighbour and nature. 


We Christians believe that God sent his Son to 
save all of creation that is in travail. We 
believe that God sustains and loves all living 
beings and the universe itself. As his children 
and heirs we cannot refuse the responsibility 
which is a consequence of our very mastery of 
nature through science and technology. Let us 
therefore rededicate ourselves and pray that we 
may be worthy of the task and join hands with our 
brothers and sisters in Judaism, Islam and other 
religions,as well as in secular humanism, and 
labour together to restore and preserve the 
integrity of creation. 


Emilio Castro 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I wish to join:wholeheartedly in the celebration 
of this year's World Environment Day and thus to 
associate the Jewish community with this meaning- 
ful interreligious ceremony. 


Our world of today suffers profoundly from 
polluted air, dirty water, a littered landscape, 
an environment contaminated with impurities, 
from radioactive strontium to waste detergents - 
all of these place in jeopardy not only the 
quality of life, but the very survival of many 
or all species, including the human. 


Our celebration takes place during a year which 
has been proclaimed by the United Nations as the 
Year of Peace. We are all still under the impact 
of the great human tragedy which took place 
recently at Chernobyl. Did we need a more 
dramatic reminder how closely the protection of 
the environment and the search for peace are 
connected, that the environmental dialogue is one 
of the ways to improve East-West relations and 
that we have to work for both if we want to pre- 
serve humanity from the cataclysm that threatens 
it? 


The Jewish community is deeply committed to the 
preservation and protection of the environment. 
The Hebrew Bible contains numerous passages and 
Many commandments referring to the issue. 


Already at the very beginning of the Hebrew 
Scripture we read in Genesis 2:15 "And the Lord 
took the man (Adam) and put him into the Garden 
of Eden to work and to watch over it." 


Thus, is it said, man may rule over nature, but 
he may not ruin it, he may not destroy it. He 
has to watch over it, to keep it safe, to protect 
Lee 


Jewish tradition teaches us that nothing that 
the Lord created in the world was superfluous or 
in vain. Hence, all must be sustained. Hence, 
we praise him in all his creations, as we 
notably do in the Psalms. Let me remind you of 
the 148th Psalm where we praise him as the 


creator of the sun, and the moon, and the stars, 
the heavens and the water, and the earth, the 
fire and the hail and the snow and the vapours, 
the stormy wind, the mountains and hills, the 
fruitful trees and the cedars and the beasts and 
all cattle, creeping things and winged birds... 


There are very specific and original institutions 
in the old Jewish tradition that bear witness 

to the deep concern of the Jewish people for the 
environment. And while the institutions of the 
sabbatical year and of the jubilee year are 

today mainly of a symbolic character, they are 
particularly significant in this respect. 


Let me quote from Leviticus 25:2-5: "When you 
come to the land which I give you, then shall the 
land keep a sabbath to the Lord. Six years thou 
shalt sow thy field, and six years thou shalt 
prune thy vineyard, and gather in its fruit; 

but in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of 
solemn rest for the land, a sabbath for the Lord; 
thou shalt neither sow thy field nor prune thy 
wineyard. That which grows of its own accord 

of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, nor gather 
the grapes of thy undressed vine: for it shall 
be a year or rest for the land." 


Is there a more beautiful idea than this restitutio 


in integrum by which the land is permitted to 
return to its undisturbed rest and by which all 
agricultural work is suspended every seventh 
year? The rule shows at the same time a very 
specific concept of property: the concept of 
God's ownership of the land. 


I would like to mention another Jewish custom, 
which has been observed over the centuries and 
which is observed up to our days: the celebration 
of the festival of the new year of trees, Tu 
bishvat, at which we celebrate the renewal of 
nature. It is customary to eat at this occasion 
fifteen kinds of fruit and to recite the Psalm 
that praise the creation. It is the day when 
Jewish school children plant trees - as we are 
doing today. Moreover, in modern times this day 
has become the symbol of the revival and redemp- 
tion of the land by the conquest of the desert. 
Let me remind you in this respect that the 
planting of millions of trees, the unprecedented 
effort of afforestation and the programmes of the 
desert research institutes belong to the most 
significant achievements of the young State of 
Israel. 


The Jewish concept of the respect for nature 
however finds its highest expression in the 
great visions of the Jewish prophets, of Isaiah 
and Micah. In their all-embracing vision of 
ultimate harmony man will find his redemption 
in and with nature, and the world will find its 
peace. 


"The wolf shall dwell with the lamb and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling together. 

And a thapal child shall lead them." (Isaiah 
11:6-7 


"And He shall judge between many peoples and 
decide concerning strong nations afar off; and 
they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks, nation shall 
not lift up a sword against nation nor shall 

they learn war any more. But they shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his fig tree; 
and none shall make them afraid." (Micah 4:3-4) 


It is in this spirit and in this tradition that 
I bring you on behalf of the Jewish community 
this message of support and solidarity on World 
Environment Day. Shalom! 


Gerhart M. Riegner 


On behalf of the World Muslim Congress which 
represents one billion Muslims,from the silvery 
Pacific to the blue Atlantic, I have the honour 
to join the representatives of other faiths such 
as the Christians and Jews to commemorate this 
anniversary of the Year of Peace and World 
Environment. 


As a Muslim, it is our duty to respect peace and 
live in peace within and without. 


The root meaning of Islam is peace and a Muslim's 
salutation on this earth is the invocation of 
peace: Assalam-o-Alaikum wa-Rahmatullah wa- 
Barakatuhu, 1.e. peace be to you, the mercy of 
Allah, His kindness and forgiveness. When a 
Muslim concludes his daily prayers five times 

he turns his head right and left and asks peace 
for all. 


Thus, if you read the Quran you may observe that 
Islam is a structure of peace and its most 
outstanding principle is peace and submission to 
one and the only one God. 


Peace with Allah and peace with man and the world 
at large, that is the whole environment. Peace 
with Allah implies complete submission to His 
will, and peace with man implies the doing of 
good to fellow men and refraining from doing any 
injury or evil to them; certainly it includes 
also not doing any injury to the environment in 
which man lives and gets his shelter, food and 
happiness. 


The Quran considers God the owner, sustainer and 
life-giver to men, animals and plants. Therefore 
to be in peace with man and other living things 
in our environment is the basic duty of all of 
us, and we agree that there will be no lasting 
peace until there is peace with nature. We also 
find from the pages of history and even in 
present times, that nations go to war because of 
boundary disputes, and disputes over water, 
rivers, sea and land resources. Since there is 
also a population explosion, it is our duty to 
conserve, through recycling and low-waste tech- 
nologies, the resources of Mother Earth, her 
seas, soils and forests. 


I believe the planting of this tree is a sign 
of our determination for a peaceful life and 
prosperous future for our childen and their 
children. 


Abdul H. Tabibi 


THE CONSULTATION ON THE CHURCH AND THE JEWISH PEOPLE AT ARNOLDSHAIN 


The first meeting of the WCC's Consultation on the Church and the Jewish People (CCJP) since the Vancouver 
Assembly was held at the Arnoldshain Evangelical Academy in the Federal Republic of Germany, 10-14 February 
1986. Significant actions of the Consultation included the nomination of the Rev. Dr. Bidrn Fjdrstedt, 
General Secretary of the Church of Sweden Mission, to succeed retiring Bishop Krister Stendahl as 
Moderator; adoption of a resolution supporting groups that oppose extremism from whatever source; and 
the creation of a task force to examine statements relating to Jews and Judaism issued by the WCC and its 
member churches since the second World War, toward the end of (1) evaluating where the churches presently 
stand theologically with reference to the Jewish people and (2) producing a comprehensive theological 
statement on the Church and the Jewish People for consideration by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. The complete text of the CCJP Report is available in extremely limited quantities 
from the Dialogue office. Below are the reports to the CCJP from its secretary (Allan Brockway) and 


moderator (Krister Stendahl). 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Bishop Stendahl will speak of the events that 
transpired between the last meeting of the CCJP 

at London Colney during June 1981 and the present 
moment. It is my task to reflect a bit on the 
significance of those events for the years ahead, 
and not only the specific events that have taken 
place in the life of the CCJP and the World Council 
as such, but also those that have transpired in 

the world at large. 


I am convinced that the relation between the 
church and the Jewish people is now at a turning 
point. Crucial decisions, whether conscious or 
not, are in the process of being taken that will 
determine for good or ill, perhaps for decades to 
come, the theological understanding of the church, 
and in the process condition if not dictate the 
relationship between the church and the Jewish 
people. I will suggest that the period during 
which we could best characterize the relationship 
between the two faith communities by the term 
"dialogue" is coming to a close and that a new 
period is beginning, the proper name for which 
has yet to emerge. I will attempt to explain this 
suggestion, first by a look at the "dialogue" 
period and, then, by outlining the kind of 
decisions that would seem to be required if we 

are to move creatively into the period that lies 
ahead. 


Before doing so, however, I need to make clear 

that I am speaking about the World Council of 
Churches and the Jewish People, not about the 
Christian-Jewish dialogue as such. Such a dis- 
tinction is necessary because the future require- 
ments of the Christian-Jewish dialogue or, better, 
relations between Christians and Jews, are signi- 
ficantly different than are those for institutional 


relationships between the WCC and organized express-— 


ions of the Jewish people. And both are different 
from the requirements of the next historical period 
in the life of the World Council of Churches and 
the churches that are members of it. The question 
before us during these next days is ‘simply put 

and extremely difficult to answer: what is the 
unique role of the World Council of Churches vis- 
a-vis the Jewish people, in the first instance 

and, in the second, relative to the churches that 
comprise it? 
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Jewish-Christian dialogue is an important component 
of Jewish-Christian relations. But we must not 
collapse "relations" into "dialogue", nor must we 


assume that "dialogue" is the totality of "relations". 


Dialogue is a method utilized in the on-going 
interaction between Jews and Christians, between 
the Jewish people and the church. As we all know, 
there are a number of levels for dialogue, Tang—- 
ing all the way from casual conversation on a bus 
or at the grocery store to deep theological or 
religious discussion, complete with footnotes. 
But no matter what the aegis, dialogue is funda- 
mentally a matter between Christians and Jews as 
individuals. Seldom are institutions, churches 
or Jewish organizations committed to abide by 
the results of dialogue, although they may well 
be influenced by them. It is not necessary to 
rehearse the "rules" for dialogue. We know them 
well; they are enshrined in the WCC's"Guidelines 
on Dialogue" and "Ecumenical Considerations on 
Jewish-Christian Dialogue", which you have in 
your hands for reference. 


During the period leading up to the last Assembly, 
at Vancouver, the CCJP concentrated on developing 
and securing official WCC approval for what finally 
became the "Ecumencial Considerations". This 
document, which represents the most and best that 
was possible to say at the time about the churches’ 
understanding of Jews and Judaism, has yet to 
become a normative text for most churches. Some 
of them, however, have developed similar state- 
ments of their own, occasionally going very far 

in their willingness to affirm the Jewish people 
as beloved of the God worshipped by both religions 
and, thus, declaring the necessary concurrence of 
Christians and the church in God's choice of the 
Jewish people as his own. 


As far as the CCJP is concerned, the "Ecuemical 
Considerations" represents the culmination of the 
dialogue stage in Jewish-Christian relations. 

When I say that, I mean that the theory of Jewish- 
Christian dialogue has been developed as fully 

as it needs to be for the moment. Unfortunately, 
it goes without saying that the practice lags 

very far behind. As we have sometimes put it, 

the "Ecumenical Considerations" now needs to be 
implemented by the churches in their own dialogues 
with Jews and Jewish groups in their own settings. 
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In most of Europe and North America such dialogical 
activity is in full swing. Every year many dia- 
logical conferences and seminars are held at local 
and national levels. In that sense, the CCJP/WCC 
document is being implemented indeed (though in no 
sense is our document directly responsible for 

the development of these dialogues). Some initial 
efforts have been made to extend the implementation 
to South America and, I am happy to report, a 
Council of Christians and Jews has now been in- 
augurated in Melbourne, Australia. 


The national Councils of Christians and Jews 
(the member organizations of the International 
Council of Christians and Jews, headquartered 
near here at the Buber House in Heppenheim, of 
which Dr. J. (Coos) Schoneveld, one of our number, 
is the general secretary), are primary media for 
the development and expansion of Jewish-Christian 
dialogue. Councils of Christians and Jews 
represent a unique type of organization, in that 
they are composed of both Jews and Christians, 
largely individuals who are seldom officially 
representative of either Jewish or Christian 
bodies. Thus, while the CCJP/WCC, the World 
Jewish Congress, other Jewish organizations, and 
the Roman Catholic Church send "official 
observers" to meetings of the International 
Council of Christians and Jews, none of them is 
a member. Their representatives monitor and 
participate as individuals in ICCJ functions, 
contributing when they can to the ensuing 
dialogues. 


I mention the Councils of Christians and Jews 
because they are a significant part of the rea- 
son it is possible for me to assert that the 
period of dialogue for the CCJP and the World 
Council is coming to a conclusion. Their com- 
position is dialogical by definition, their 
purpose is dialogue, and frequently they do a 
very good job of it. But they are not churches, 
nor are they representative of Jewish organi- 
zations - they are composed of individuals and 

it is individuals who, in the last analysis must 
be engaged in dialogue. The CCJP has a different 
job to do from that of the Councils of Christians 
and Jews, though there is a clear relationship. 


I am not suggesting, of course, that the CCJP 

and its parent body, the programme on Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths of the WCC, must 

not continue to organize and participate in 
Jewish-Christian dialogues. Only by so doing is 
it possible to keep abreast of what is happening 
in the dialogues and what new trends are emerging. 
But the primary responsibility of the WCC's work 
in relation to the Jewish people will lie else- 
where in the days to come. It is on that primary 
responsibility that I would now focus your atten- 
tion. It has two foci, which often appear to 
have little relation to one another: 
institutional relationships and theological 
change in the church. 


II 


The structured relationships between the World 
Council of Churches and the organized Jewish 
community can be characterized as dialogue only 
in the broadest sense, but they are a highly 
important aspect of the WCC's responsibility to 
and for the Jewish people. As most of you know, 
a group of Jewish organizations has formed a 
special committee, the International Jewish 
Committee for Interreligious Consultations 
(IJCIC), for the express purpose of relating to 


the World Council of Churches and the Vatican, 
plus, more recently, the various confessional 
bodies, e.g., the Lutheran World Federation, the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, the World 
Methodist Council, the Orthodox churches, the 
Anglican Church, etc. 


With the IJCIC, the WCC has over the years con- 
ducted a series of consultations (significantly, 
they have never been called dialogues) on various 
subjects such as the concept of power, modernity, 
and, most recently, the Harvard consultation in 
1984 on religious pluralism (the papers from 

that consultation are now being published and 
will soon be available). Apart from the often 
significant contributions these consultations 

make to better understanding between the church 
and the Jewish people, they represent the most 
official encounter between the organized 
expressions of the two fraternal religions. 

But the continuing, day to day, contact between 
my office and the IJCIC and the annual or semi- 
annual meetings between representatives of IJCIC 
and the World Council in the Liaison and Planning 
Committee (LPC) - a committee composed of dele- 
gates from IJCIC and WCC representatives from 

the CCJP and the Dialogue sub-unit and also from 
the General Secretariat, the Churches’ Commission 
on International Affairs (CCIA), and other pro- 
grammes of the World Council - are probably more 
crucial for sustaining and deepening the relation- 
ship between the Jewish people and the World 
Council of Churches than are the consultations. 

It is in these sessions that the Jewish response 
to what the churches say about Israel, antisemitism, 
and attempts at conversion are offered and dis- 
cussed. Not infrequently, these meetings have 
been the scene for heated exchanges, not all of 
which have resulted in reconciliation. 


Meetings of the LPC are not restricted to Jewish 
"complaints" about the WCC, however. The agenda 
always includes discussion of ways we can coop- 
erate in projects that will be mutually beneficial. 
The most recent of these projects is a forthcoming 
consultation in Nairobi with participants from 
IJCIC and African theologians. Dr. Kofi Opoku 
will report to us in detail about the plans for 
that consultation during our time together here. 


The significance of the Liaison and Planning 
Committee extends beyond the discussion that 

takes place during its meetings and even beyond 
the projects it develops. Its primary signifi- 
cance lies in its very existence, for that 
existence signifies the openness of each religious 
community to the other, an openness that is, 
tragically, not apparent large parts of the time. 


But the continued existence of the LPC is not 
assured. It is a fragile creation, subject to 

the goodwill of those who participate in it, which 
is itself contingent on the exegencies of the 
world situation and the ways in which the various 
parts of the Jewish community and the various 
parts of the World Council react to them. It is 
not for us to judge the Jewish participation in 
the LPC (I will, however, dare to make some 
suggestions to our Jewish partners toward the 
conclusion of this report), but it is within our 
province to observe that tensions between the WCC 
and the worldwide Jewish community have been very 
high during these last years, largely because of 
statements made by the Assembly, the Central and 
Executive Committees and by the CCIA, statements 
that Jews have interpreted, in my judgment correct- 
ly, to blame Israel for all the ills of the 

Middle East. Jews, of course, react strongly 
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against this type of official statement on the 
part of the Christian community. A large part of 
my responsibility, as your secretary, is to keep 
the channels of communication open between the 

WCC and the Jewish world in the face of challenges 
such as that. I confess that I have not always 
been successful, and would have had no success 

at all had it not been for the willing cooperation 
of colleagues on the Jewish side who were equally 
concerned to maintain open and mutually beneficial 
communication, and those on the Christian side, 
such as yourselves, who have always been there 

for guidance and counsel. 


For the future, the maintenance of open communi- 
cation and fraternal goodwill between the World 
Council of Churches and the international Jewish 
community, represented by the Liaison and Plan- 
ning Committee, is of critical importance. 

But, let us be clear about this, it is not 
dialogue as such. Instead, it is more in the 
order of diplomacy and requires diplomatic skills 
that are usually not absolutely necessary in 
"normal" dialogue. 


III 


What I have said about Jewish-Christian dialogue 
and about the diplomacy required for keeping open 
the communication between the WCC and the IJCIC 
is relevant to the "age of dialogue". Each of 
these activities and concerns is highly important 
and must under no circumstances be diluted or be 
allocated less time and energy. In particular, 
organizational diplomacy is requisite to all 
other activities. 


But the next period, which I am going to venture 
to name, instead of "dialogue", the period of 
"regrouping", will demand of the CCJP something 
that has always been incipient in its work, but 
which has to date not been visible programmati- 
cally, namely theological study, reflection on the 
results of that study, and dissemination of what 
that reflection produces. In order to explain 
what I mean it will be necessary to go back to 

the Harvard consultation, if not before. 


The discussion on religious pluralism at Harvard 
was interesting and, oft-times, exciting. But it 
did not take us much beyond the stimulation of 
another meeting between Jews and Christians who 
are involved in and concerned for Jewish-Christian 
encounter. In other words, we did not learn very 
much that we didn't already know, either about 
each other or the world we jointly live in and 
confront. We did come to know each other as 
individuals a little better, and that is, of 
course, a value. And we learned a few things 
about what to do and what not to do at the next 
consultation. My general feeling was that the 
most significant thing about the consultation was 
that it was held, that Jews and Christians got 
together and talked about something that concerned 
them both. The specific subject matter was 
secondary. 


In the dialogue period that was ample justification 
for having a "dialogue"; the event itself was 

the object of the enterprise. But in the post- 
dialogue period, in the "re-grouping" period, it 

is not enough. In the days to come each of us, 
Jews and Christians alike, must actually learn 
something about ourselves if we are to be able to 
benefit most from such meetings together. The 
period of re-grouping is a period of looking inward, 
of assessing what we have learned over the past 
fifty or sixty years of Jewish-Christian dialogue 


about Christianity, in the case of Christians, 

and Judaism, in the case of Jews. And that can 
only be done by Christians talking with Christians, 
and Jews doing the same thing with Jews. We now 
need to talk with ourselves to find out what we 
really have learned from the others. 


At this point I would make bold to suggest that 
the time is ripe for the Jewish community to 
"regroup" as well. It will have quite different 
specific items on its agenda than does the 
Christian community, but they are no less important. 
For instance, could not Jews profit from a 
serious reflection on what it means for them to 
live in a world in which the church is on their 
side, rather than opposing and persecuting them? 
I have made this suggestion from time to time to 
Jews, some of whom have responded, "What makes 


‘ you think there is, or is likely to be, such a 


world?" There are many signs, not least among 
them the fact that virtually all branches of 
organized Christianity have rejected the deicide 
charge, affirmed the validity of God's covenant 
with Israel, and vigorously opposed antisemitism. 
That the residue of centuries, when precisely the 
opposite was the case, continues to plague both 
Jews and Christians is no denial of the basic 
change in Christian understandings of Jews and 
Judaism that has taken place in our life-times. 
Not incidently, that change in attitude represents 
a major alteration in Christianity itself, the 
significance of which has yet to be assimilated 
by the church. 


I grant you that these suggestions are not very 
"dialogical". But we are now past the "dialogical" 
period in Jewish-Christian relations (which is 
not the case, however, with reference to other 
religions). We can and will continue to engage 
in dialogue on the basis of the principles we 
have struggled so long and hard to enunciate; 

we must not fail to do so — but we are commanded 
to go beyond, to examine our own faith, our own 
religion. We are commanded by the God of history 
to look toward the reshaping of Christianity 
itself in light of what we have learned from our 
Jewish colleagues. 


There are some, many perhaps, who fear that such 
reshaping would so alter Christianity that it 
would no longer be the same religion, the same 
faith, and that therefore the enterprise should 

be avoided. But they should be reminded that 
Christianity has changed many times during its 
history, some of those times radically. Moreover, 
in its most serious intent, theology is most 
faithful when it works toward changing Christianity 
into a fuller and more comprehensive understanding 
of God and what God is doing in the world in and 
through his people. And what could be more 
appropriate for the church than to learn about its 
own faith from encounter with the People of God, 
the Jewish people? 


There are two major areas of Christian theology 
that are benefiting from the dialogical encounter, 
but those benefits have not made their way into 
the life of the churches (another, the impact and 
significance of the Shoah, has had some, though 
still too limited, success). These are (1) the 
meaning of the land and state of Israel for 
Christians, coupled with the problem of the 
"peoplehood" of the Palestinians; and (2) beliefs 
and doctrines surrounding Jesus of Nazareth, called 
the Christ. 


(1) For too long the conflict of Israel with the 
surrounding Arab states and the Palestinians has 
been treated by the churches as a political 
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problem with no genuinely religious component, 
when in fact it presents one of the most serious 
theological problems facing us today. Since this 
report is obviously not the place to enter into 
an extended discussion of the complexities of the 
problem, I will simply state the issue: how do 
we reconcile the church's definitive identity with 
the Jewish people, of whom Israel is today the 
most tangible and powerful symbol, with the 
church's conviction that its place is on the side 
of the poor and dispossessed? I submit that that 
question cannot be answered with political 
answers; only careful theology will suffice. 


(2) It is in the area of beliefs and doctrines 
about Jesus and Christ that we will be focusing 
our attention during these days together as the 
CCJP. The questions are many; I will mention 
but a few. What, for instance, is the import for 
Christianity of the Jewish denial that Jesus was 
the Messiah promised by the prophets? Do we 
continue to claim that they are wrong? Or do we 
take them seriously and ask what their claim might 
mean for Christian theology? What, for instance, 
do we make of the Jewish puzzlement, at best, 
over the Christian claim for the incarnation? 

Do we ignore it? Or do we take another look at 
our doctrine? And, then, there's the resurrection. 
How important is that for Christian faith? 

How can it be interpreted so as to make sense 
within a contemporary Jewish worldview, or, for 
that matter, within a’ contemporary scientific 
worldview? What have we learned about ourselves 
from our more than half century of serious and 
open encounter with Jews and Judaism? 
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The point I've been making is that we Christians 
need to stand back and take a look at ourselves, 
at our own religion, at our own faith and its 
basic tenets. No longer can we go on acting as 
though dealing with Jews was only a matter of 
good interreligious public relations, fighting 
antisemitism, and trying to get the church to 
understand why the State of Israel acts the way 
it does. All of these things are vitally 


important. But beyond them, time-honoured 
Christian theologies and dogmas are in question. 
The effort to help the churches toward faithful 
responses to that question is, I would suggest, 
the unique role of the Consultation on the Church 
and the Jewish people as we look to the future. 


How should we go about it? What should we do? 
Clearly the CCJP or the World Council, as such, 
cannot attempt to duplicate or replace the work 
that is being done by professional theologians. 
That is to say that we are in no position to 
produce de novo a definitive and revolutionary 
theological statement that will shock the churches 
into a revision of their faith understandings, 
that will cause them to pay heed to what we and 
others in the Jewish-Christian dialogue think we 
have learned. But it is a role of the CCJP to 
develop a procedure for distilling the theological 
learning that is being accumulated and making it 
available to the churches, their theological 
institutions, their clergy and laity. 


Such a programme would be a major contribution 

to the "Study on Theological Discoveries in 
Interfaith Dialogue", that will be initiated by 
the sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths later this year. You will hear more about 
that study during this meeting. Suffice for now 
to say that it is designed to elicit reflection, 
theological reflection, on the part of people in 
various parts of the world, who live among people 
of many different religions. Dialogue between 
Christians and Jews has been part of the church's 
life from its beginning, unlike that with Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Muslims. We, therefore, are 
further along, as it were, in the dialogue. 

What we have to contribute could well become a 
model for others. 


Finally, I want to thank you for the opportunity 
you and the World Council of Churches give me 

to work with you in an enterprise whose importance 
is without parallel in terms of its significance 
for peace and justice in the world and for the 
revitalization of Christian faith. May the future 
bring even greater rewards to us all, Jews and 
Christians alike. 


REPORT OF THE MODERATOR 


After listening to, and reading, the Secretary's 
report, you can understand my judgment that there 
is relatively little to add - because it seems to 
me that he has not only indicated but digested 
what has happened since our meeting in London 
Colney in the summer of 1981. 


Those events consisted primarily of taking the 
"Guidelines", as we then called it and piloting 

it through the various stages of the World Council 
of Churches’ structure so as to give it the status 
it was finally given by the Executive Committee. 
It was a process in which, as you have noticed, 
the name of the document was changed from "Guide- 
lines" to "Ecumenical Considerations", The idea 
behind this change was that the WCC already had 
"Guidelines" concerning dialogues in general and 
that specific documents relating to the separate 
religions would be more appropriately called 
"Ecumenical Considerations". Those of us who 
worked on behalf of the CCJP considered this a 
step backwards, perhaps, but I think Allan has 
well described that this was the best that could 


be done at the time. There were also other 
changes, which I will not analyze in this con- 
text because I think they had to do with the 
whole problem he has already described. 


I would also underline what already has been said 
by Allan that the consultations, such as the one 
at Harvard in 1984, are not sponsored by the 

CCJP - which must have puzzled you at times - but 
by the World Council and by the IJCIC, the plan- 
ning of which takes place in the Liaison and 
Planning Committee. This procedure is very much 
at the urging of the Jewish community because, 

in all their work with us, representatives of 

the Jewish organizations are enormously anxious 
to remain in contact with both the already con- 
verted to dialogue and also to those at the centre 
of the World Council of Churches" structure, and 
that of the churches at large, not least of those 
churches where, partly for demographic reasons, 
there is little or no experience of Jewish- 
Christian dialogue. 
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I would like to focus my remarks around three 
topics, which all hang together. The first is 
how one needs to look at our work as the Consul- 
tation on the Church and the Jewish People within 
the World Council of Churches. The gain and the 
necessity for this is the one Allan has already 
pinpointed, that is to say, it is in the interest 
of our work, and in the interest of IJCIC, for 
the awareness of the Jewish People in its own 
right and from its own understanding to become 
part of the whole church and not merely be a 
speciality among dialogue-minded, already 
interested, people - even if that interest could 
gradually be extended. Our role as a part of the 
World Council of Churches, as the network we are, 
is to assist in that process. It is important 
that we work with the institutions, both with the 
‘World Council of Churches and the churches that 
have created it. 


I read church history this way: there have always 
been the movements and the institutions. I am 

a movement person, so I always think that every- 
thing good and everything new comes from the move- 
ments, that that has always been so. But when 

the movements have done their work, then the 
churches start to think that this interest and 


concern perhaps belongs to the life of the churches. 


And here, I think, according to Allan's analysis, 
that the Councils of Christians and Jews, which 
are primarily built on individual interests, are 
the movement. What we in the CCJP need now to do 
is to take our hearts, warmed by the movement, 

and work on the institutions. And that unless 
one does that, the joy and warmth and self-admira- 
tion grows to wonderful heights but the more it 

so does, the more the institutions are neglected. 
This is church history. And now when we work with, 
in, from, and for the whole church, the oikoumene, 
we recognize the enormous importance of remaining 
a leven in this larger organization. That is why 
the "Ecumenical Considerations", which at certain 
points is "weaker" than in the original statement, 
strikes me as a much stronger document with which 
to work than the "better" form we had in London 
Colney. And that is just a fact of life. 


Now for the factual report. A multi-lateral meet- 
ing was held on the island of Mauritius in pre- 


paration for the World Council of Churches' Assembly 


in 1983. The Mauritius meeting brought together 
those people of other faiths who were invited as 
guests to the Assembly in order that they could 
discuss the study documents that were to come 
before the Assembly; that they could have the 
Opportunity to make a joint statement, which they 
did; and that the WCC should not practice the old 
Roman rule, "divide and conquer." 


The meeting in Buenos Aires of Central Committee 


members with representatives of the Jewish community 


in South America was both a "first" and of great 
importance. Through the work of the Liaison and 
Planning Committee, especially that of Gerhart 
Riegner of the IJCIC and Allan Brockway, it was 
agreed that during the Central Committee's meeting, 
Emilio Castro, the General Secretary; Hans-Joachim 
Held, the Moderator of the Central Committee; 

and the Latin American members of the Central 
Committee were going to have a meeting with the 
leaders of the Jewish communities in South America. 
This was an absolute "first". It was an important 
meeting in that it was the top leadership of the 
World Council of Churches, not just those who 


specialize in Jewish-Christian work, who established 


this contact. And I now understand that it is the 
General Secretary's intention to ensure that this 
model is followed whenever the WCC, in its more 
formal capacity, goes to a region. 


Here we have an example of what it means for us 

to be part of the World Council of Churches and, 
through it, the member churches. By being within 
the WCC, we have a chance slowly to work on what 
happens in,through, and with the institutions, 
which means also to listen to and to be informed 
by how it really feels in those institutions, 
including the opportunity to work on the problem 
of Judaism and Christianity, or Christianity and 
the Jewish people, among those people who have, 
for instance, a natural and well-grounded tendency 
to see the horrors of antisemitism as something 

to be laid exclusively at the door of northern 

and western Christianity. And yet we all know 
that the whole of Christianity is permeated by 
issues and attitudes that make the Jewish-Christian 
question a universal Christian question. It is 
only by being in the World Council of Churches 
that this can and must be our agenda. 


The second point is the experience of mine, from 
Mauritius and elsewhere, that the multi-lateral 
mode of dialogue has enormous liberating effects, 
and perhaps particularly for Jewish-Christian 
relations. I am not going to speak for the Jewish 
participants in such multi-lateral conferences, 
but it is nevertheless, an experience to which 
they have testified that to be in a dialogue that 
is not an over-against-one~another discussion, 

in a one-to-one dialogue, opens up perspectives 
and loosens up knots in ways that do not happen 
otherwise. It's a very impressive experience. 
And, as many of the people at Mauritius, from 

many religions, said, whether we like it or not, 
there is no institution other than the World 
Council of Churches that can call the various 
faiths together for such a multi-religious dialogue. 
Therein lies our enlightened self-interest in 
being a full part of the Dialogue sub-unit. 


I now come to my last point. In his report, 

Allan Brockway pointed out that the dialogue 
between Christians and Jews is of a specific 
Nature and of a very old history, indeed. I 

would like to sharpen that up by saying that, due 
to the nature of our history, it is over against 
Judaism that gentile Christian identity was 

Shaped. When we come to theological issues, we 
become conscious of the fact that, of all the 
multi-lateral dialogues, this dialogue's beginning 
is the very one that shaped our confessions and 
shaped them in a climate of finding identity, 

which often is the climate of sharpening conflicts. 
When that historical fact is placed into the multi- 
lateral dialogue similar awarenesses emerge 
relative to Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism, etc. which 
we are able to recognize by analogy. Christianity, 
we know, was shaped by the auseinadersetzung, the 
encounter in which Christianity defined itself 

over against Judaism. Here, you could say things 
are put in concrete, historically speaking, in a 
way that they are not when it comes to the dialogue 
with people of other faiths. And that is what 
makes our discussion of christology, for example, 
so important. 


I agree with the model that looks to the Councils 
of Christians and Jews for the movement dimension, 
that sees the central necessity of a diplomatic 
mission with the LPC and other things of that 
kind, but also sees the CCJP, as such, not working 
so much on "dialogue" as on what the Secretary 
calls "re-grouping" and I perhaps would call 
"digestion". We have to get the digestive tract 
working, lest there be constipation. We have to 
break down all the food that has been given us 

for thought so that it can be transformed into 

new energy and new strength. 
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It so happens that the overall agenda of the 
Dialogue sub-unit has exactly to do with what has 
today been proposed, namely a "Study on Theological 
Discoveries through Interfaith Dialogue". What 
have we really learned about our own theological 
development? There is a convergence here. In 
all dialogue, and especially in ours, the time 
has come to draw the conclusions and begin to 
digest what it has done and is doing to our own 
faith. This will not be easy. There is a special 
difficulty with the question of Jewish help and 
participation in our work of digestion. Even if 
that is our task, we would hope to have the 
assistance of the ears and the hearts and the 
minds of our Jewish partners. But there is in 
Orthodox Judaism a serious question whether one 
can enter into dialogue discussions about matters 
of faith, matters of theology. How much that is 
a matter of terminology and how much is a matter 
of substance remains to be thought out and, 
presumably, would look different in different 
parts of the world. 


We have come to a point already, partly through 
the movement, where bold steps have been taken 
theologically, with much digestion. But it is 
precisely on this issue, when churches suddenly 
start to recognize that dialogue might make a 
difference, that the real tensions will emerge. 

I feel, having moved from the United States to 
Europe, that that is a hotter issue in Europe than 
it is in the States. Continental theology is 
consciously confessional in a way in which even 
very dogmatic people are not confessional in the 
theological world of American pluralism. It is 
in the theological issues that the heat lies. 

I hope we will not get stuck on abstract dis- 
cussions on what a change in theology means and 
what changeless truths in theological senses are. 
As an historian, that would strike me as a battle 
of terminology: the church is the same and the 


church changes, and some are blind to the one and 
some are blind to the other. I think the task 
ahead of us - growing out of our experiences with 
the "Ecumenical Considerations", London Colney, 
Mauritius, the LPC's work with IJCIC - is rightly 
placed when the recommendation by the Secretary 
has been made. 


I would like to add a theological observation 
before I conclude. It seems to me that in large 
part, not least within the World Council of Churches 
and its member churches, one must wonder whether 
the theological model upon which most of us were 
brought up is true, namely, that first one clears 
up one's doctrine and then questions of ethics 
flow therefrom, that moral questions are always 
derivitive from a dogmatic position. That is not 
so obvious any more, certainly not to any reader 
of the Sermon on the Mount. It would be interest- 
ing to ask whether here is not a convergence far 
beyond the too facile definitions of the two types 
of faith enunciated by the great Martin Buber. 

The relation between doctrine and ethics is one 

of those that seem to be in the focus of theolo- 
gical attention when the status confessionis, 

in the discussion of many churches, has to do 
exactly with moral judgment: the question of 
confession is judged primarily in ethical terms. 
That's really a new situation, of a somewhat 
halakhic nature. So ends my report. 


But I should also add that I have come to the 
conclusion that, after eleven years as your 
Moderator, I should tender my resignation, with 
a rather heavy heart. I have been given, I 
almost feel by God and Christ, a few years in my 
native land and I feel compelled to give it all 
I have. So I am cutting loose from all kinds 

of international and over-arching jobs. I would 
therefore suggest that the steering committee 
recommend names for a nominating committee. 


THE ECUMENICAL THEOLOGICAL RESEARCH FRATERNITY IN ISRAEL 


OIKOUMENIKOS 


The Ecumenical Theological Research Fraternity in Israel (under the leadership of the Rev. Ake Skoog, 

a member of the WCC's Consultation on the Church and the Jewish People), is currently celebrating its 

20th anniversary. In order both to congratulate the Fraternity and to keep abreast of the theological 
discussion in Israel, readers are invited to subscribe to its journal, Immanuel, by sending USS$12 to: 
P.O.B, 249, 91002 Jerusalem, Israel. The following "Oikoumenikos" article appeared in The Jerusalem Post. 


This month the Ecumenical Theological Research 
Fraternity in Israel celebrates its 20th anni- 
versary. Over the years, since its formation by 
a group of churchmen and theologians living in 
Israel, the fraternity has adhered to its 
original aims: drawing together people into a 
theological fraternity; helping the Christian 
church understand itself in the new situation; 
and deepening the Christian relationship with 
Jews, Judaism and Israel. 


The fraternity came into being in the same year 
that the Roman Catholic Church issued its declara- 
tion, "Nostra Aetate", on its relations with non- 
Christian religions. This document provided the 
basis for a major breakthrough in Jewish-Christian 


relations in the areas of dialogue and scholar- 
ship. Also in that year, the Faith and Order 
Commission of the World Council of Churches 
accepted the "Bristol Declaration" which remained 
for many years the most thorough and advanced 
document on Jewish-Christian relations. 


There had been a growing awareness that the State 
of Israel offered a unique setting for Christian 
study and reflection on the Jewish faith and 
tradition, and on the relation between the Church 
and the Jewish people. 


Over the years, the group has maintained a wide 
ecumenical representation of those committed to 
the development of a new Christian relationship 


(cont'd p.24) 
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DIALOGUE OR DEBATE AT DANSALAN 


DAVID HAMM 


For hundreds of years, almost from the beginning 
of Islam, there has been a running debate between 
Christians and Muslims on the respective merits 
of their two religions. A close relation between 
Islam, Judaism and Christianity is reflected in 
the Holy Book of Islam, the Quran. The results 
are at best a draw as regards the partisans on 
either side convincing the other. On the negative 
side there have been results aplenty and aliena- 
tion and the possibility of deflecting one or 
both of the groups from its true vocation, 


The word that has come to the fore in these times 
is dialogue. It has begun to characterize the 
interchange between the two groups at a very 
high intellectual level. I would like to set 
down some thoughts on the subject as a result of 
a dozen years spent in the City of Marawi and 
twenty-five subsequent years of reflections 


I came to realize long ago that much of ny 
criticism of Islam came out of a feeling of the 
superiority of my own faith - a kind of arrogance 
that each of our faiths at some level encourages. 
The more I read of Muslim writers, especially 
those grappling with the issues that challenge 
Islam in this modern age, the more I found in 
their faith that which was akin to my own. As a 
college student in the period between the two 
world wars, I was a convinced pacifist, and I am 


still drawn to that position, though the Hitler evils 


challenged any too extreme a position. The idea 
of "Jihad" (Holy War), as it was translated to 
me, was therefore a repellant idea. I find 
Muslim writers of our day, however, who interpret 
this term as the struggle for the success of 
Islam on purely spiritual terms, much as I inter- 
pret the use of the military analogy of the 

hymn, "Onward Christian Soldiers". I am aware, 
of course, that many Christians do not share my 
pacifist views and would hold a position with 
regard to the "Just War" that is close to that 

of many Muslims on the subject of war. 


These reflections and others lead me to believe 
that the best interchange of ideas between 
Christians and Muslims is that in which each 
participant in the dialogue starts out with 
respect for the faith of the other and with the 
intention of learning for the improvement of his 
own spiritual life from the experience of the 
other. 


I said above that at some levels both of our 
traditions seem to encourage debate. The New 
Testament records confrontations between Jesus 
and the Pharisers which, if taken as models for 
us, encourage debate with Jews on the issue of 
legalism. These can be extended to refer to 
Islam which has at least as fully elaborated a 
legal system as Judaism. On the other hand, the 
Holy Quran has statements about Christianity 
that have been the basis for Muslim criticism of 
Christianity for hundreds of years, and the 
orthodox interpretation of them has been 
divisive, alienating them from the Christian 
community. Dialogue should, at its proper best, 
help each side of the conversation to avoid the 
spirit of confrontation. A first step would be 


a re-examination of the texts of one's own faith. 
Christians must re-examine the text about the 
contrast between law and gospel in Paul's letters 
as well as the Gospel records of Jesus confronta- 
tions. I believe that these must be reinterpreted/ 
reunderstood in the light of the fact of Jesus' 
own roots in Judaism and the fact that even his 
most "radical" teachings have their sources in 
Judaism. I believe we can no longer reject 
Judaism as a legalistic religion, and by extension 
we cannot dismiss Islam out of hand as legalistic. 
My intention here is not to make definitive 
statements about the relation of the two faiths, 
but to point out how dialogue can bring greater 
understanding. 


As has been pointed out many times, dialogue is 
always an exchange between two people, a Muslim 
and a Christian in our present context. In that 
case, all statements beginning: "Christians 
believe..." or "Muslims believe..." must be 
examined in the light of the faith perceptions of 
the two in dialogue. The statements I have made 
above must be subject to this examination by 
anyone who would discuss them with me, and I 

must acknowledge them as being limited by my range 
of experience and intelligence, etc. 


One style of debate often characteristic of 
Muslim-Christian encounters is one that is mani- 
festly unfair - a debate tactic rather than a 
search for understanding or an attempt to seek 
truth. This style argues from the ideals of 

one faith against the actual practices of the 
members of the other group. Thus if I were to 
argue that Christianity is a religion of peace, 
quoting Jesus saying, "They who live by the sword 
will die by the sword", and point to the growth 
of Islam as Arab and Muslim armies swept over 
vast areas of the Middle East and North Africa 
and into Europe, I would be ignoring many 
instances where Christianity likewise was spread 
by conquering armies, not to mention the Crusades, 
which I regard as a blot on the pages of Christian 
history. The same kind of thing is done by 
Muslims when they characterize Christians as 
drunkards, pointing out with pride that the Quran 
prohibits the use of intoxicating drinks by 
Muslims. This style of conversation may serve 

to make the adherents of one or the other of 

our faiths feel superior or justified in some way. 
It will not minister to any possibility of good 
will in a world where two faiths claim to be 
going in the same direction under the guidance 

of the same one God. 


Kenneth Cragg and others have argued the validity 
of seeking rapprochment between the two faiths 

in a world now torn by violence, partly in the 
name of this same God. If the issue between say 
the Druse militiamen and the Maronite Christians 
in Lebanon are socio/cultural rather than truly 
religious, the fact that religious values are 
proclaimed to be at issue leads one to ask whether 
or not the faiths in true dialogue have the 
resources to bring about solutions. Both profess 
to lead toward the Kingdom of God - the way of 
God (Allah is, I believe,properly translated 
"God" in English). 


What will be the form of such dialogue? What are 
its prerequisites? Arnold Toynbee, in his massive 
Study of History, concludes that the world has 
reached a stage of development in which it is no 
longer likely that a new civilization can arise 
in some remote place under the spiritual impetus 
of a new charismatic figure, to dominate and 
offer creative solutions to the problems of man- 
kind as Buddhism, Christianity and Islam did, 
each in its own "oikumene" in former times. He 
concluded, further, that the "Higher Religions" 
would have to carry on the "struggle for men's 
souls" in the market-place of our "one world". 
To do this each must marshall its resources of 
love, brotherhood, compassion and mercy for the 
good of all and likewise carry on its struggle 
against injustice, oppression and the various 
selfishnesses that militate against the Kingdom 
of God. In the light of this prospect, the 
theological arguments about the relative merits 
of symbols like the "Trinity" or the "Seal of 
the Prophets" will take their place according to 
how well they serve their constituencies in 
carrying on the spiritual struggle to unite 
mankind in the search for the way of love. 


The spirit of dialogue, then, is one in which 
earnest seekers for truth among the constitu- 
encies of the Great Religions come together, 

with mutual respect for the other's religious 
base, but with a primary objective to share the 
insights of their faith for the larger spiritual 
goals. This involves a kind of risk, for in 
giving up for the time being the objective of 
converting the other opens oneself to the 
possibility of finding some new and persuasive 
element in his companions’ faith. This is the 
problem. We are each threatened by the other. 

We must each have sufficient assurance in our 
spiritual lives so that we can put aside our 
defenses. This may be a radical statement. 

But somewhere along the line men of faith must 

be able to trust in God for guidance in ways 

that enable them to engage in conversation freely 
with each other across the "religious boundaries" 
so that God's will can emerge. 


This will mean that those who engage in dialogue 
will have to keep in tension the two impulses 
that move them: the impulse to share one's own 
faith and which moves to be persuasive and in 
some sense argumentative, and the impulse to be 
open to the other. It may be argued that this 
tension is difficult to maintain, requiring 
special abilities and even training to maintain. 
Difficulty alone will be no barrier since the 
attempt itself is important and mutual under- 
standing will grow in the process. 


The elements of this tension must be further 
dealt with. First, I am suggesting that each 
participant remain faithful to his own tradition, 
commitment, etc. This must involve a putting 
aside of the each faith's claim to finality. It 
need not involve any simple relativism - saying 
that all faiths are equally valid. But it must 
include the risk of granting some validity to 
the views of the other. There is risk in this. 
It must be honestly done, without some not too 
far from the surface reserve which says, "I'm 
right, and if you really open up, I'll win the 
debate." Only authentic openness will do, but 
of course we seek this as a goal rather than 

as a prerequisite to conversation. This 
attitude is possible for any believer to attain. 
It is a matter of openness that depends on a 
considerable degree of security in one's faith. 
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If one feels that his faith is so vulnerable that 
he cannot hear criticisms or statements incon- 
sistent without anger and/or a defensive response, 
he cannot enter dialogue. 


However, many persons in churches and mosques in 
areas of convergence have long been aware of the 
contents of the popular debates. Having sus- 
tained their religious life in the midst of this, 
and having some regard for the people involved, 
they can and should try to sustain an openness 
toward these people so that they can come to see 
and feel something of what the others believe 
and feel about their religion. One need not 
water down or weaken one's faith to do this, 

nor does one need "theological" training. 


The second part of this tension involves restrain- 
ing one’s impulses to debate; attempting to 
"explain" rather than "argue". The distinction 
may be rather a fine line, but we must remind 
ourselves that this is a goal, not a requirement 
for discussion. Admittedly it will be difficult 
to separate "explanation" from "defense" in 
discussing the Christian understanding of the 
Trinity, for instance. But one could seek for 
some improved understanding of Christian faith 

on the part of the Christian because of the 
careful thinking demanded by the Muslim criticisms, 
and on the part of the Muslim, some freeing from 
misconceptions of the past that were due to the 
atmosphere of animosity in debate. 


There is a growing openness to this among 
Christian theologians. John Macquarrie, who is 
highly regarded in England and America, says 
about Christian missions: 


"There has been too much thought of gaining 
converts, of winning the world, of 
expanding the church...What is important is 
the manifesting and propagating of Christ's 
self-giving love and the awakening of this 
love in ever wider areas of human society." 


I will be interested to see how my Muslim brethren 
will respond to this; how the Qur'an and tradi- 
tions of the prophet express movement in a like 
direction. We can enter into dialogue with each 
other, Christians and Muslims, and each, faithful 
to his own heritage, may grow in understanding 

of God's way and will for all people. We do not 
know what may result. God may bring out of this 
dialogue some new thing which creatively moves 

us all in an unanticipated way toward His Kingdom. 
Let us follow Him! 


The Rev. Dr. David Hamm is a volunteer worker at 
the Peter G. Gowing Memorial Research Center 
(formerly known as Dansalan Reseach Center) which 
is one of the three divisions of the Dansalan 
College Foundation, Inc. The Foundation is 
located in the Islamic city of Marawi in the 
Philippines. The Center has become nationally 
known as a major locus for the study of Filipino 
Muslim religion, culture and society. 
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THE WCC AND CHRISTIAN-MARXIST DIALOGUE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


APOLONIA BOLAY DE VOS 


The conclusion of the report on dialogue with Marxists, the first two parts 
of which appeared in Current Dialogue, No. 9. 


ELE 


Countrywise analysis of Eastern European involve- 
ment in Christian-Marxist dialogue. 


Today it is generally accepted that with regard 
to a worldwide analysis of Christian-Marxist 
dialogues one would have recourse to a three- 
world classification: 1st world, 2nd world, 3rd 
world. If one undertakes the analysis of dia- 
logues taking place in the 2nd world, the most 
frequently used classification starts with the 
"closed" country to end up with the "open" country. 
This classification, proposed by Professor Paul 
Majzes, is only then satisfactory if one takes 
into consideration and bears in mind that history 
is not static. Countries may be included in one 
or the other section for a certain period of time 
but need not remain under the same set of assump- 
tions forever. For instance, Czechoslovakia 
might be considered an active and one of the most 
dynamic actors in the Christian-Marxist dialogue, 
until August 1968. After the Warsaw Pact troops 
invaded the country, it could not be considered 

a free and dynamic participant in the dialogue 
any longer. 


Keeping all these considerations in mind, we will 
nevertheless adopt this same type of classifica- 
tion, going from the refusal of involvement in 
dialogue to the critical involvement in dialogue. 
But let us keep in mind that this classification 
only applies to the degree to which dialogue is 
used in Christian-Marxist relations in a given 
country at a certain period of time. 


Statistical references added to each country's 
description, if not otherwise indicated, stem 
from Erich Weingartner (ed.), Church within 
Socialism, IDOC, Rome 1976. Some of the 
percentages indicated might now need some change. 


a) Albania 


With regard to religion the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine is applied in its extreme: in 1967 Albania 
became the first atheist state in the world. 

But since no public opinion polls are available 

in this country, it is difficult to state the real 
percentage of atheists who live there. The 
difficulty is increased because of the strong 
anti-religious campaign which the state wages. 
Believers have to hide their convictions, some- 
times even within their own family circle. 
Nevertheless, some information filters out to the 
West; either through Albanians who leave the 
country or "tourists" who visit there. According 
to Gjon Sinishta 36, out of a population of three 
million people there are approximately 68% Muslim, 
19% Orthodox and 13% Roman Catholic.37 


So it appears quite difficult to encircle Albanian 
reality on the basis of the relatively little 
information available. But everyone seems to 
agree that the religious influence has not 


disappeared, although there seems to be a consen- 
sus that religion has lost ground with the 

younger generation in Albania.38 Even the Head 

of State, Enver Hoxha, has in several declarations, 
referred to the fact that religion has not yet 

died out ("religion is still alive among our 
working class")39. 


On the part of the government there has never 

been the slightest inclination towards dialogue. 
On the contrary, religion is officially considered 
a stumbling-block towards the realization of human 
dignity and has, therefore, to be eradicated. 

No Albanian has ever attended an international 
dialogue, and, needless to say, internal dialogue 
is totally absent. An optimistic prediction for 
the future could be that a change in Albanian 
leadership might lead to a reconsideration of 
religious liberty and, as a consequence, of dia- 
logue with believers. 


It is interesting to note that Albania has 

adopted a critical position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union which it hopes will help to re-establish 
capitalism within its borders. Albania has neither 
trade nor diplomatic relations with the USSR and 
withdrew from the Warsaw Pact in 1968 to protest 
against the invasion of Czechoslovakia. Most of 
Albania's trade (4 70%) is with China, whose 
economic assistance is essential for Albania's 
development. 


b) Soviet Union 


Today's population approaches 280 million; 70% 
of the people profess no religious belief, 13% 
declare themselves Orthodox, 12% Muslim, and 1% 
Catholic, Armenian, Jewish or Protestant. As in 
all East European states, the church is separated 
from the state. 


Until the end of the 1950's the Russian Orthodox 
Church, mainly through the Moscow Patriarchate, 
emphasized the principle of social neutrality. 
It was held that there were no explicitly religious 
criteria for evaluating the existing social 
structures. The church felt above the class 
struggle and superior to temporal concerns. As 
a consequence the church was totally extraneous 
to the social transformation of the country and 
totally unable to enter into dialogue on social 
or political problems of the time. ‘ 


Gradually the leaders of the Patriarchate came to 
see the necessity of abandoning the social 
neutrality doctrine and of embracing one of social 
development. In their declarations they showed 
solidarity with Marxists in the evaluation of the 
fundamental problems of social transformation. 
Today they see in a socialist society a more 

just society for the workers and in the interest 
of world peace.40 The relations between Marxists 
and Christians are on the whole seen to be good 
and as following constitutionally guaranteed lines. 
Officially dialogue is considered unnecessary as 


matters have been developing in 
freedom and to the satisfaction 
does not exclude some dissident voices which, 
from time to time, ask for more equitable re- 
lations and call upon Marxists to engage in dia- 
logue with Christians, not only abroad but also 
within the Soviet Union. 


cooperation and 
of all. This 


According to the above, the government avoids 
Christian-Marxist dialogue on a national or 
regional level but permits international organi- 
zations to conduct dialogues within the country's 
borders. It controls the topics of these dia- 
logues and generally includes only one representa- 
tive from the Russian Orthodox Church in the 
Soviet delegation. This representative does not 
engage in dialogue as a Christian with a Marxist 
from his country, or from another nation, but he 
presents a statement on the Russian Orthodox 
Church's position on social justice, peace or 
disarmament.41 The Marxist side is usually 
represented by 4 to 6 persons. Presentations 
Marxists rarely take into account the contri- 
butions of the partners, they defend their 
positions when under attack, but they are not 
self-critical; there is no independence from 
official positions. 


by 


In the Soviet Union Christians and Marxists 
encounter each other in order to seek cooperation 
on a concrete issue, such as peace for example, 
because philosophically and theologically no 
dialogue is possible so far. And this despite 
the fact that, according to West German Protestant 
theologian Wieland Zademach "...many are willing 
to begin the dialogue...(and) there is a great 
inner preparedness for dialogue with other world 
views...However, due to the dogmatic course which 
is ideologically pursued by the official Party... 
these opportunities for dialogue cannot find an 
expression in literary form, in publications."42 


It is interesting to note that on the national 
level seminars and conferences are organized on 
the theme of religion; but they are to be 
considered in the light of the atheist campaign 
led by the state. No Christian representatives 
are invited to them and the only view presented 
are those of Marxist scholars from the Soviet 
Union, and sometimes from other East European 
countries. Fortunately, some prominent scholars 
recognize the urgency and importance of dialogue 
(for example, Professor Nikolai Kowalski of the 
Institute of the International Working Class 
Movement of the USSR Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow). 


When going to foreign countries the Soviet 
delegation is always headed by a prominent 
Marxist academician, In the case of the Peace 
Symposia these heads of delegation deliver the 
main paper: Yuri Zamoshin, Oleg Bykov, 
Alexander Galkin, Mihail Mtschedlov and Nikolai 
Kowalski are some of them.43 The Soviet position 
papers presented at the Peace Symposia make no 
reference to Christian views; they deal with 
war and peace primarily from a socio-economic 
and political point of view and show great 
awareness of the US-Soviet antagonism. Coopera- 
tion against aggression and imperialism across 
ideological lines is called for, but no call is 
specifically made to Christians. Russian 
Christians support the official position, though 
they tend to do so less assertively and often 
restrict themselves to a statement on the 
contribution of their church to world peace. 


c) Bulgaria 

Relations between Christians and Marxists ressem- 
ble very much the position in the Soviet Union, 
that is, "all work together for the well-being 

of the country." 


Officially the churches are cooperative in 
exchange for a rather narrowly construed 
"privilege" of freedom to worship. In 1972, 

out of a population to approximately 9 million 
people, 48% identified themselves as "believers" 
whether active, passive or indifferent. 60% 

of those believers are Orthodox (27% of the total 
population), 10% Muslim and less than 1% Catholic, 
Protestant or others. 


between the church and the state are 
as good. In general relationships are 
by the Constitution, the Law on 
Religious Confessions and by the Penal Code. 

The basic principle remains that of the separa- 
tion of the two. 


Relations 
described 
regulated 


According to Stoyanov 44, "the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church plays a leading role in the peace-making 
activities of believers in Bulgaria...The late 
Patriarch Kiril of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church 
proved to be an untiring champion of peace and 
justice among men...The State Committee for 
Religious Affairs congratulated the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church for its active participation in 
the powerful peace movement and in 1971 the 
Chairman of the Council of State...characterized 
the peace-making and patriotic activities as a 
model to be followed by all believers." This 
passage shows that, as is the case in the Soviet 
Union, cooperation takes place on concrete issues, 
especially on peace concerns. Official dialogue 
between Christians and Marxists seems unnecessary 
as relations in daily life are considered to be 
good. 


Bulgarian Marxists or Christians attend inter- 
national dialogues very rarely. When they do so, 
they keep a very low profile, generally restrict- 
ing themselves to delivering a prepared text 
supporting whatever is high on the agenda of 
Soviet foreign policy, showing again that Bulgaria 
is not yet ina position to formulate independent 
opinions. 

d) Czechoslovakia‘ 

In the 1970's, of a population of about 15 
million people, almost 60% declared themselves 
Roman Catholic, 6% Protestant, 4% Czechoslovakian 
Hussites, less than 1% Orthodox, Jewish and 
others, 14% atheist and 15% nothing. 


It is well-known that Czechoslovakia experienced 
a very critical involvement in Christian-Marxist 
dialogue between 1964 and 1968. The background 
for this dialogue is to be sought in some 
limited personal contacts between Christians and 
Marxists in the late 1950's, where some Marxists 
discovered something "new, provocative and 
attractive"46 in Christian thought, and where 
both Christians and Marxists began to raise 
questions. 


Joseph Hromadka, as one leading representative 
on the Christian side, started advocating for 
the opening-up of Christianity; he confirmed 
his stance taken against over-simplified 
Christian anti-communism and urged the church 
not to separate itself from the world. 
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Milan Machovec, on the Marxist side, started 
presenting dialogue as the supreme form of con- 
tact between human beings. Through development 
of the kind of thought represented by these two 
men, the ground was laid for formal Christian- 
Marxist dialogue. 


The context for the organized Christian-Marxist 
dialogue which began to develop in Czechslovakia 
in the 1960's was a philosophy seminar proposed 
by Professor Machovec at the Charles University 
in Prague on "Marxist Criticism and History of 
Religion". Machovec's seminars became a practic- 
ing ground for dialogues where Marxists were 
ready to rethink their ideological convictions 
with reference to their encounter with Christians. 
Some forty to sixty people participated. 

Several foreign personalities have presented 
Papers at these seminar-dialogues: Professors 

H. Braun of Mainz, G. Wetter of Rome, A. Rasker 
of Leiden, C. West of Princeton. Among the 
themes discussed were: a scientific world view; 
the openness of a system; Judaism; mystics; the 
ecumenical movement; the meaning of prayer in 
Christian life; the Christian contribution to a 
socialist society, etc. According to Piediscalzi 
and Thobaban 47, it appears that the participants 
in the 1964-68 dialogues did not present them- 
selves as the official representatives or spoke 
persons of either their party or their churches, 
but rather as responsible, critical thinkers who 
expected to be enriched by the dialogue while 
remaining rooted in their own traditions. 


A further contribution to the dialogue was made 
by the Section for the Theory and Sociology of 
Religion of the Czechoslovakian Academy of 
Sciences, which hosted an important colloquium 
of Marxist Sociologists of Religion in December 
1966. This same Section hosted the only inter- 
national Christian-Marxist (Paulus-Gesellschaft) 
Congress to take place in a socialist country 

at that time: Marianske Lanzne (Marienbad) 1967. 


During the "Prague Spring" dialogue was flourish- 
ing and manifold. The invasion of the country 

by the Warsaw Pact troops in August 1968 put a 
halt to it. Christian and Marxist authors were 
progressively silenced. Some contacts still 

took place but the original enthusiasm had gone. 
The Christian-Marxist dialogue was quoted as 
being the instrument which weakened ideological 
strength and purity. 


The 1970's witnessed the absence of a formal 
dialogue. Some very aggressive remarks were 
published about the Roman Catholic Church - 

which as a body with its head abroad has always 
been subject to strong pressure - such articles 
appearing in Obrana Lidu (Defence of the People), 
the organ of the armed forces, on 22 January 
1975: "The Vatican represents one of the centres 
of subversion of the anti-communist front, and 
its activities coincide wholly with the interests 
of imperialism in the struggle against Czechoslo- 
vakia and the other socialist countries."48. 
Despite certain critical remarks, state repre- 
sentatives do officially urge dialogue and for a 
bettering of church-state relationships; this 

of course as long as the church is helping to 
build socialism in the country and acting accord- 
ing to the (restrictive) law. A state officer 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs maintains strict con- 
trol and supervision over any church activity. 


So the position is one of limited tolerance 
rather than cooperation or dialogue. This might 


explain the present silence of possible Marxist 
partners and their prudence in oral or written 
expressions. Some Marxist philosophers follow 
Christian publications and react to them in their 
own essays and articles, but Christians have no 
chance to respond to these comments and remarks. 


At present Christians meet with the power struct- 
ures on a daily basis. This contact is limited 
to the practical issues of church politics and 
not directed towards any theoretical or practical 
approach to common concerns and questions. The 
present situation seems grim and sad. Even if, 
as stated above, the state adopts a positive 
stance towards dialogue, in practice there is no 
opening whatsoever on the national level. 
Participation in Christian-Marxist encounters 
which take place abroad is only possible to those 
who in one way or another have shown their 
allegiance to the regime. On the national level 
the state remains actively atheist. As in the 
Soviet Union, symposia are organized on themes 
related to the presence of religion and church 

in the socialist state, and from time to time 
delegates from other East European countries are 
invited to discuss the religious phenomenon. 


The efforts which took place some 20-25 years ago 
and which led to an opening-up of dialogue between 
Czechoslovak Marxists and Christians, are now a 
thing of the past. Today Czechoslovakia is a 
closed country, greatly subservient to and dependent 
upon the Soviet attitude toward, and interpretation 
of, the world and the dialogue which takes place 

in it. Reference to this friend and ally is quasi- 
omnipresent in all official references and decla- 
rations. Nevertheless, the experience of the 
dialogue of the 1960's would still stand as a 
favourable point to all those interested in genuine 
exchange and cooperation. Today church people 

are very interested in taking up again the 
Christian-Marxist dialogue. 


e) Rumania 


In 1970 Rumania had over 20 million inhabitants; 
85% Orthodox, 6% Catholic, 6% Protestant, 0.52% 
others and 2.5% nothing. These figures show 
that the Rumanian Orthodox Church represents a 
social force which cannot be overlooked. 


Although here again church and state are separate 
institutions, the relationship between the two 

is considered to be good. President Ceausescu's 
immediate family are practicing Christians. In 
1973 Ceausescu said "We believe there is no 
contradiction between the realization of a 
socialist society and the existence of different 
religious communities, the right of our citizens 
to hold religious beliefs."49. The government 
prohibits dialogue within the country's own 
borders but permits the Christian churches to 
function within specific limits set by the state. 
But due to the social force of the Orthodox Church 
the Communist Party has need for the cooperation 
of the Christians. The government seeks tacit 
cooperation, which it receives. The Rumanian 
Orthodox Church, as well as other Rumanian churches, 
have adhered to the Socialist Unity Front, a 
consultative body on home and foreign affairs, 
because they feel part of the wider social 
community. They are represented in Parliament too, 
thus sharing in decision-making. The involvement 
of the churches is based, from the beginning, on 
their agreement that the construction of socialism 
in the country is the best policy for the develop- 
ment of the Rumanian people. 
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In a personal declaration the Rev.Dr. A.I. Stan 
of Bucharest said that there has been no need for 
dialogue since the proclamation of the Republic 
in 1947: Christian tradition and the newly 
established social principles created a process 
of osmosis. Rumanian Christians developed a new 
theology by revealing those passages from the 
New Testament in favour of social justice, 
rights of the poor, etc. So that there was no 
need to turn Christianity into a "partner" 
position in a local or regional dialogue. 

Bishop Antonie sees this matter in terms of 
ideological and theoretical delimitations: 
"Thére is a precise delimitation between the 
ideology of the state and that of the church. 
Given the theoretical positions from which each 
starts and the implications of these theories in 
practice, the question of an ideological dialogue 
has never been raised and no one in state or 
church has ever asked for it."50 Today (1986), 
the church still declares that there is no 
precedent and no use for a Christian-Marxist 
dialogue. 


Recently the Rumanian mass-media have given 
prominence to news about the involvement of 

church groups in the West in actions for disarma- 
ment and peace. This might be considered as a 
distinctive opening with regard to common action 
and the goals of people of different ideological 
traditions. The war and peace issue is definitely 
on the agenda of all people concerned with a 
better future for mankind. 


According to Paul Mojzes 51, the Rumanians when 
attending the International Peace Symposia, are 
more interested in making distinctions between 

the Soviet and the Rumanian positions than actually 
engaging in dialogue with Christians. But their 
presence in Vienna is not to be overlooked. 

Only one person, Ileana Marculescu, a liberal 
Marxist philosopher, attended the Paulus—Gesell- 
schaft Congress in Czechoslovakia in 1967, and 
read a paper at the WCC Church and Society 
consultation on Christianity and Marxism in 1968. 
There is no evidence that there are others who 

are eager to engage in dialogue, although Rumanian 
delegates are present at various international 
meetings in the West. But this sole presence 
should encourage us to start an encounter. 


To our knowledge no Christian-Marxist dialogue 
has ever been held under the auspicies of the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church, nor any intention to do 
so,made public. Officially no group or organi- 
zation has a portfolio on Christian-Marxist 
encounters, 


f) German Democratic Republic 


The German Democratic Republic is the only pre- 
dominantly Protestant country under: communist 
control. In 1971 its population amounted to 

17 million people, out of which some 60% were 
Protestants, 8% Roman Catholic, 1% others and 
31% none.52 


According to Weingartner 53, although church- 
state relations have not always been easy, the 
friction by no means compares with that of other 
East European countries; not a single church 
leader has ever been arrested or forced out of 
office. The GDR is a country which is involved 
in dialogue despite certain official disclaimers, 
and whose public stance towards the churches has 
become more receptive in recent years. One can 
distinguish three different attitudes of the 


churches and of Christians vis-a-vis the Marxist 
authorities in the country: 


- one group totally rejects the socialist society 
with its atheist and materialist ideology. This 
group has essentially grown out of Catholic 
circles; 


- another accepts the socialist society as it is 
and tries to live a Christian commitment within 
that same society, without though uniting the two 
world views. This attitude is sometimes called 
critical solidarity. Major protagonists are 
Johannes Hamel, Heino Falcke, Heinrich Gruber, 
Karl Ordnung, Elizabeth Adler and Gunther Jacobs; 


- the third group is the one which endorses 
unreserved cooperation with Marxism in the social- 
ist framework. The attitude of this group is 

one of conviction that socialism offers a pre- 
ferable environment for a Christian life and 

that therefore Christians can contribute to the 
construction of a socialist society. Representa- 
tives of this group are: Otto Nuschke, Gerald 
Gotting, Emil Fuchs, Gerhard Bassarak, Adolf 
Niggenmeier, Otto Fuchs, Hubertus Gruske; the 

CPC and CDU openly support the policy of the 

state as well and are also able to use theological 
terms and Christian arguments to justify doing so. 
They seek to influence the church in this 
direction.54 


Place is made officially for formal Christian 
participation in political life through the 

CDU (Christlich-Demokratische Union - Christian 
Democratic Union). But it is apparent that the 
leadership is recognized as following the SED 
(Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschland - 
Socialist Unity Party). The SED regards itself 
as the party of the working class, both in 

theory and in the position it occupies, and on 
this basis claims the leading role in government. 
So churches and Christians have to seek alternate 
ways in which to interact with society. Since 

in the GDR, too, there is complete separation of 
state and church, the potential influence of the 
church is limited. 


De facto encounters take place at different 
levels but the word dialogue is avoided. State 
circles tend to speak of trusting collaboration 
between Christians and Marxists rather than of 
dialogue. In presenting the relationship between 
state and church, the former does not mention 
confrontation and is eager to point out that in 
the building-process of an anti-fascist- 
democratic Germany, Christians and the churches 
are automatically included. It wants to show 
that there has been continuity in the attitude 
of the Party towards the church since the time 
of fascist reign. 


On matters of ideology no official dialogue takes 
place, but there are numerous university faculties 
and other institutes which are actively involved 
in dialogue with Marxists and/or Christians. 

In general there is a desire for cooperation in 
promoting the construction of society, in pre- 
serving peace and in human welfare. In this 
context it is important to note that East Germany 
is the exception to the general rule in Eastern 
Europe that social work by the churches is dis- 
couraged or even prohibited. In the field of 
social work there is an ongoing dialogue. This 
positive stance of the state towards the churches 
has been facilitated by the 1969 churches' 
decision to found a Federation of Evangelical 


Churches in the GDR as a sign of willingness to 
play the role of a church within socialism. 

Since the churches thus accept socialist develop- 
ment, they consequently urge Christians to 
collaborate in the building of a socialist 
society. The state and the SED can, in exchange, 
openly accept and praise the peace activities of 
the churches as well as their diaconal-social 
concerns. 


In the health and social welfare domains the 
churches are of great assistance to the state; 
this allows close cooperation. Peace concerns 
are also, of course, part of the agenda of the 
churches and their efforts in this respect, 

in a sense, contribute to the state's activities. 
Differences become apparent when the church 
adopts a standpoint on a topical problem which 
does not fit into the policy adopted by the 
state.There is no doubt that the ideological 
opposition remains, even when it has long been 
accepted that Christians and Marxists are jointly 
building a socialist society. For example, the 
churches cannot do other than agree with state 
guidelines on military training in schools; or 
discussions related to environmental issues of 
lifestyle might sometimes create tension. 

This shows that limits are imposed on the 
churches with regard to their influence on 
society. 


The government invites the churches to declare 
their solidarity with the aims of the socialist 
state, and to cooperate in achieving its goals. 
However, since the government believes that 
Marxism is all-sufficient, it does not expect 
the churches to provide the state with any new 
or constructive insights. Thus, at least in the 
public domain, the authorities refuse to recog- 
nize and admit the need for dialogue on specific 
issues and problems. Criticism is refused as it 
is considered as putting into question the 
socialist state per se. Openly declared non- 
conformists are excluded from society. 


Nevertheless, high level meetings between party 
and church representatives are organized. One 
very important encounter took place in 1978 
between Erich Honecker, leader of the East 
German government, and Bishop Albrecht Schonherr, 
president of the church leadership. This meet- 
ing, even if not called a dialogue in official 
terms, undoubtedly helped to build trust and 
confidence, indispensable axioms for future 
encounters. At this meeting Honecker declared 
that "mutual respect for opposing convictions 
was voiced and this meeting established norms 
for Christians and Marxists to live together in 
the socialist state."55 


It appears that in recent years a more receptive 
public stance has been adopted towards the 
churches. This might influence the state's 
attitude in recognizing and accepting the 
existence of official dialogue. The GDR is a 
likely candidate for a progressive opening in 
this field and therefore deserves our steady 
attention and concern. Our contacts have shown 
that both Christians and Marxists in the GDR 
are open to dialogue. 


g) Poland 


The overwhelming majority of the Polish people 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church. Its 
strength has been variously estimated at from 
83% to 952%. 
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. Catholic religiosity is very deeply rooted among 


the people. It exercises a phenomenal influence 

on everyday life and this influence cannot be 
ignored by any Polish political authority. This 
influence has historical roots; the Roman Catholic 
Church in Poland has always been faithful to the 
people, even to the point that patriotism has 
become identified with catholicism for part of 

the population.56 It is evident that this state 

of affairs affects the Christian-Marxist relation- 
ship. 


Unlike all other coutries of Eastern Europe, over 
80% of Poland's agricultural land is privately 
owned, making 40% of the population private land 
owners. Collectivization has been abandoned. 
Atypical also for Eastern Europe is its labour 
unrest and its internationally known opposition 
to the regime.57 


In fact, Poland provides the earliest instance 
of Christian-Marxist dialogue in the world. 
First testimonies reach back as far as 1945. 
After World War II Poland became the scene of a 
wide-scale meeting of Christianity and Marxism; 
from then on continuous dialogue between the two 
Weltanschauungen has been taking place. This 
dialogue assumed various forms and was held on 
various planes. It has been a dialogue of 
practical cooperation and doctrine, a private 
and public dialogue, a dialogue conducted 
orally and in the press, on an individual basis 
and on a mass scale, a spontaneous or planned 
polemical and constructive dialogue .58 


The first period was characterized by polemical 
debates, then euphoria and an urge to get to 
know each other led both sides to spontaneous 

but sometimes chaotic encounters. They were 
psychologically important and positive encounters 
but did not lead to a substantial advance in the 
depth of the dialogue. The last fifteen years 
have witnessed the appearance of first an intro- 
ductory dialogue which in time has turned into 

a constructive dialogue, focusing on the problems 
of man and his values (e.g.peace). Several 
viewpoints are represented when speaking about 
dialogue in Poland. Some people say that there 
is no dialogue, only mutual accommodation, that 
is, the search for a modus vivendi and operandi 
between the party and the church, where practical 
solutions to daily problems are sought. On the 
contrary, according to others, a genuine dialogue 
is still being practiced today. Even the first 
statment, though less optimistic from a dialogue 
point of view, does open the way for the finding 
of a common basis for discussion to come. 


The election of a Polish Pope in 1978, his two 
pelerinages to Poland in 1979 and 1983, the 
foundation of Solidarnose in 1980 and the intro- 
duction of martial law in 1981, have been strong 
catalysts towards national and international 
recognition of the positive role the church is 
playing in defence of the authentic values of the 
Polish nation. Although higher political circles 
are afraid of this strong position, many Communists 
show appreciation and acknowledge the positive 
influences of religion upon society. 


In 1974 E. Gierek (then First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party) said in an interview to correspondents of 
Time:59 "One can be a good Catholic, like most 
Poles, and can be an active participant in the 
construction of a socialist society at the same 
time - as most Poles are...It is a basic assumption 
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of our government that the church is a substantial 
force in this nation that can participate in 
keeping moral values and virtues that are common 
to all people irrespective of their faith." 

Such declarations are not made by the political 
leaders today. The internal situation of the 
country is subject to such tensions that the 
church is criticized rather than encouraged; 
official declarations by Jaruzelski go in that 
direction. But the strength of the church is 
such that repression and silencing is difficult, 
even more so because Poland is standing in an 
international limelight. Frequently Catholic 
priests openly urge the government for tolerance; 
their sermons ask not to build the nation upon 
hatred and fear but on confidence and dialogue. 
Although in November 1985 Jaruzelski reorganized 
the government even more conservatively, the 
church still keeps asking for dialogue. 


The Polich Episcopal Conference has a special 
commission on dialogue with non-believers which 
examines methods of dialogue and initiatives 

which ought to be taken. The daily praxis of 
church life is almost always, and on all levels, 
characterized by dialogue between church authori- 
ties and state agencies. Although these encoun- 
ters give priority to structural or administrative 
matters, they also offer possibilities for dia- 
logue .60 


Dialogue in Poland has not made an international 
impact; it is based on the power which both 
partners have over against each other and their 
awareness of that strength. However, a positive 
point is that the word dialogue appears in the 
works of many Marxists. Obviously the idea of 
dialogue is accepted. 


h) Hungary 


Out of a population of approximately 11 million 
people in 1970, 70% declared themselves Catholic, 
25% Protestant (20% Hungarian Reformed and 5% 
Lutheran), and a very few said they belonged to 
Orthodox or Jewish communities. Church and state 
are separated, as in other East European countries. 
Religious instruction is allowed in public schools 
twice a week. Church representatives are tradi- 
tionally members of Parliament (the last elections 
in June 1985 brought 8 representatives of churches 
to Parliament out of a total of 352 seats). 


Although as early as 1948 (for the Protestant 
churches) and 1950 (for the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate) agreements had been reached between 
the churches and the Hungarian government, the 
way in which the Catholic Church related to the 
Marxist state was not identical to that of the 
Protestant churches. Whereas the Catholics went 
from strong resistance to quiet opposition, 
Protestants had groups of opponents and sympa- 
thizers to the new social order right from the 
beginning. The sympathizers opted for overt 
cooperation and strongly influenced the other 
group. 


Until the 1956 revolt the churches in general 
had to face ever-increasing restrictions. But 
as the internal situation stablized, those 
restrictions were gradually lifted. This 
relative liberalization helped to establish 
better relations between church and state. 
Some Hungarians were even allowed to take part 
in dialogue outside the country, such as the 
Paulus—Gesellschaft Congresses. 


A condition for possible dialogue is here again 
the acceptance of the socialist order and partici- 
pation in building a socialist society. In 
Hungary, both Protestants and Catholics have 
expressed themselves positively on this point: 

in 1975 Bishop Tibor Bartha of the Reformed 

Church spoke of the peace efforts being made by 
the state and urged every Christian to contribute. 
Bishop Zoltan Kaldy of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church also declared in 1975 that "we accept our 
share in the constructive work of the Hungarian 
people in building up socialism." Bishop Joszef 
Cserhati, Secretary of the Hungarian Bishops’ 
Conference said "the church can make a positive 
contribution to a socialist society." 


During the 1970's both Marxist and Protestants, 
on their own, started reflecting and writing 
articles on the theological and philosophical 
basis of the Christian-Marxist dialogue. Here 
the possibilities and limits of theoretical dia- 
logue were analyzed. Finally, after a year-long 
preparation a first public dialogue took place 
in Debrecen in December 1981, at the invitation 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. This 
dialogue was unique in its nature. It was the 
first example of Marxist philosophers of a 
communist party meeting with theologians of 
Protestant churches under official cover. 
Information on this dialogue is from a non- 
published paper written in Budapest in 1984 by 
Professor Dr. Elemér Kocsis, General Director of 
the Debrecen College. Professor Kocsis is a 
member of the Reformed Church in Hungary. 


The most important outcome of this dialogue was 
that both Christians and Marxists could discern 
analogies in the ideology/faith of the other, 
essentially in the field of social ethics (social 
justice, justice and peace, human dignity, labour, 
ecology). On the basis of these analogies 
cooperation and dialogue were easier to define 
and approach. The experience of December 1981 
was renewed one year later: the second round 

of the dialogue was hosted by the Reformed Church 
in Hungary. The third encounter, in April 1984, 
was again under the auspices of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. The Reformed Church and 

the Conference of Catholic Bishops were involved 
in the process of preparation. The theme of 

this dialogue was "The Development of the Dialogue 
between Marxists and Christians". Marxists and 
Christians from Hungary, Yugoslavia, the German 
Democratic Republic and Czechoslovakia partici- 
pated in the debates. All the participants 
declared themselves ready to defend those values 
which threaten life and humanity and saw the 

need to put ideological/religious differences 

in the background for the sake of working 
together towards the realization of common values 
and ideals. 


The Debrecen dialogues are to be pursued in the 
future. They started on a national,Hungarian 
level but are now becoming international. 

Recent years show an openness of mind of East 
Europeans with regard to dialogue between 
Christians and Marxists. The 1986 dialogue will 
take place in Gustrow, GRD. 


In the Hungarian situation Marxists have openly 
admitted that they live in a mixed society and 
that Christians can also produce ethical values. 
61 Each group knows that the other exercises 
significant power and that neither is able to 
pursue its aims and goals without recognizing 
and working in collaboration with the other. 


If the positive trend in Hungary continues it 
might well become the most open and critical 
country in the East European context. It is 
certainly the most actively involved in Christian- 
Marxist dialogue. 


i) Yugoslavia 


This country needs to be listed separately due 
to its special position with regard to the other 
East European countries; it has withdrawn from 
Soviet influence and affirmed its ability to 
remain independent in the elaboration of a Yugo- 
slav model of socialism. 


Yugoslavia's main religious groups are Orthodox 

+ 40%, Roman Catholic over 30%, and Muslim over 
10%. The East of the country is predominantly 
Orthodox, the West Roman Catholic, and the South 
Muslim. Other confessions are present in very 
small numbers (Protestants represent + 12 out of 
a population of 22.5 million - 1981 census). 
Yugoslavia constitutes six socialist republics 
and national identification with religion is very 
close. 


The Christian-Marxist dialogue in Yugoslavia is 

a Roman Catholic dialogue. Orthodox groups have 
shown no interest so far. The reorganization of 
the party in 1958 was a liberalizing factor which 
contributed to the emergence of dialogue between 
individual representatives of both Roman Catholic 
and Marxist positions. Official state repre- 
sentatives have never engaged in any encounter. 
During the 1960's Christian-Marxist dialogue was 
open and critical, receiving much attention by 
the media. This period also witnessed numerous 
congresses of the International Conference of 
Sociology of Religion. 


During the liberalization of Yugoslav society 
many incidents of social unrest came into being. 
Most of it was invested with a nationalistic 
character. Due to the complexity of the problem 
and the increasing unrest, President Tito stepped 
in and put a serious halt to all dialogical 
activities. They were seen as a negatively 
contributing influence on national identity and 
coherence. The church was accused of supporting 
nationalism and of overt opposition to the 
policies of the League of Communists. So prudence 
had to be the order of the day, but the Marxists 
and Roman Catholics continued their correspond- 
ence and discussions in a less visible manner. 
Both parties were eager and ready to resume the 
debate as soon as the context would allow it. 


After Tito's death in 1980 a floating period 
started. The new leaders began with adopting a 
reactionary attitude towards any desire for 
dialogue. However, this attitude seems to have 
relaxed somewhat. In April 1983, Christians 

and Marxists took part in an International Seminar 
at Dubrovnik on "The Future of Religion: Modern 
Scientific and Social Revolutions and the 

Problem of God". Among the Christian participants 
were Hans King, Baptist Metz and Paul Mojzes. 
Srdjan Vrcan and Branko Bosnjak were two promin- 
ent representatives of the Marxist position. 

In May 1984 and international and inter-religious 
symposium on Science and Faith was held in 
Lubjlana. It was co-sponsored by the Academy of 
Science and Arts of Yugoslavia and the Vatican 
Secretariat for Non-Believers. A positive sign 
for all believers in dialogue: 


* * * * 


BF ne 


This limited review shows that dialogue in Eastern 
Europe has been carried out primarily by intellect- 
uals so far, which is both its strength and its 


weakness. 


Its weakness is that many people are 


thus excluded from the dialogue which in turn 


stops the movment from growing; 


its strength 


because most intellectuals in Eastern Europe are 


in situations of some importance. 


Political 


leaders in the Eat (which is not the case in the 
West) pay attention to what intellectuals are 
saying.62. 
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to Judaism, the Jewish people and Israel. The 
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include a deep respect for Jewish self-understand- 
ing, an open attitude towards the spiritual values 
of Judaism, and a willingness to listen and to 
learn. One of the key issues confronted has been 
the Christian mission and its meaning in the 
Jewish context. The fraternity has also examined 
those insights which come from the Jewish faith 
and tradition, since Christianity's own sources 
lie there. There has also been the realization 
that many of the issues which confront Judaism 

in the modern world are also issues which 
Christianity faces. 


From the beginning, the backbone of the fratern- 
ity's structure has been the lecture-discussion 
meetings held once a month during the academic 
year. An annual theme has been chosen. This 
year discussions centred on Nostra Aetate, with 
Jewish and Christian guest speakers. A Student 
Christian Forum meets regularly to provide a 
context for those students who come to work or 
study in Israel and wish to understand the 
social, political and religious reality of life 
here. 


To help such Christian students and scholars, 
who stay in the country only for a short period, 
the fraternity in 1976 established a Union 
Catalogue of all books and articles published 
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The fraternity also has an impact internationally 
through representation of its members at various 
councils and conferences related to Jewish- 
Christian issues. The members, for example, 

have worked under the auspices of the World 
Council of Churches and the Vatican Secretariat 
for Christian Unity. The international connection 
is especially maintained through the journal 
Immanuel - a bulletin of religious thought and 
research in Israel - which is published in 
cooperation with Jewish scholars. 


Members of the fraternity recognize that there 
are many ecumenical and interfaith concerns to 

be tackled in Jerusalem, a city so important to 
Jews, Muslims and Christians. It is hoped that 
the fraternity will include more representatives 
from local churches. This of, of course, a 
sensitive and difficult task. It is also perhaps 
the greatest challenge facing those Christians 
who take seriously the message of peace and 
reconciliation as an integral and compelling 

part of their relations with all people. The 
raison d‘étre of the fraternity is need to pursue, 
whatever the difficulties, a relationship of 
greater integrity and wholeness with our elder 
brother, the House of Israel. 


